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THE FOLK-LORE OF 
.. THE HONEY BEE. 


N another part of the paper to-day attention is drawn to the 
new disease which is attacking our hives Everybody 
will be interested in’ this, and more or: less distressed. 
because in the insect world the honey bee is pre-eminently 

the frend of man. Indeed, it was originally connected with 

his religion, according to the conclusion drawn by Sir Laurence 
Gomme in the very interesting study he contributes to the 
\pril number of the Cornhill Magazin The character of th 
essay accurately reflects the attitude of the age in which the 
writer live Beforehand the rural philosopher was content 
to gather the legends and superstitions of the peasantry as a 
matter of curiosity merely One day while pacing the garden 
he would hear a din of hammer and tongs or the bee-wife 
triking a pot with an iron spoon, and he would issue forth out 
of his ground to enquire about the clatter. We can fancy the 
ratihed smile with which he would learn for the first. time 
that the peasant woman believed this noise to be music to the 


bees and that she was making it to induce the swarm to settle 
in the garden. Neither was it a pecuniary misfortune only if 
the young queen and her myriad of zealous followers rose in 
the air and departed like a cloud out of sight, but it was an 
omen that boded ul for the fortune of the house in the coming 


months. He wrote this down and in process of time added 
to it the information that there was an intimate knowledge 
and correspondence between the hive and its owner This 


took effect in certain observances which were as sacred as religious 
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rites. On Christmas Morning the bees received the compliments 
of the season just like other members of the household. Op 
aster Day they were told that Christ was risen; and when 
a death occurred in the family the ill news was whispered softly 
into the hive. Nobody used to enquire very closely into the 
origin of beliefs of this kind. They were taken for granted. 
as if they had sprung up in tie night like the mushrooms, which 
a simplet veneration believed to be seedless 

But Sir Laurence Gomme is one of the newest of the new 
school, and he has been collecting bee superstitions with the 
patience and scientific care of his generation. How did the 
first man come to think it necessary to inform the bees that 
their master was dead ? Before we give his answer it may be 
well to glance at the character of his investigation. He con- 
siders that the best examples are to be found in Cornwall. 
the merit of an example being judged by its archaism and its 
wealth of detail. In the case to which he attaches most import- 
ance, it used to be the custom to whisper to the bees intelligence 
of all the principal events that happened to the family, in order 
that the insects might not think themselves neglected or be 
roused to anger. If a relative of the owner died, the bees were 
acquainted with the fact either by moving the hive or by putting 
it into crape, just as the members of the family go into mourning, 
It was an axiom that honey should be taken from the hive on 
St. Bartholomew's Day, as St. Bartholomew is the patron saint 
of bees. When they swarmed, Sir Laurence Gomme says the 
spirit of Brownie was evoked, because they called “ Brownie, 
brownie.” But perhaps he was reading into these words 
more meaning than they originally carried, as it is very natural 
for the brown bee to be called by its diminutive. In the East 
we have the expression used by a lover of his mistress that her 
eyes were like brown bees. To proceed, however, the sale of 
bees was regarded as a very unlucky proceeding. They should 
always be bartered, the traditional price being a bushel of corn. 
Anyone who reads the current literature devoted to the bee 
and knows the advertisements that appear both of queens 
and hives is aware how completely this superstition has been 
rooted out. Sir Laurence Gomme summarises what he has 
learned about Cornish folk-lore of the bee in the following 
headings: “ (4) Connexion with the family in all principal 
events affecting it. (6) Family events whispered to the bees. 
(c) Death of a member of the family specially communicated. 
(¢) Death communication by moving the hive or putting it 
into mourning. (e) Association with a Christian saint. {/) 
Association with a non-Christian spirit. (g) Prohibition of 
sale. (4) Permission of barter or exchange.” 

We need not follow Sir Laurence Gomme into the details 
which enable him to connect Cornwall with Devonshire and 
with Sussex and Northumberland. In all the counties we have 
to remember that the superstitions occur again and again. 
\ll the more noticeable are the factors common to all of them. 
We have shown what happened at one extreme of England, 
namely, Cornwall. At the other extreme, Northumberland, 
we are told “ At Christmas-time bees are said to hum a 
Christmas hymn, and on the death of the master, or, indeed, 
of anv member of his family, the bees will desert their hives 
unless someone takes the house-key, raps it three times on the 
board that supports the hive, informs the bees what has taken 
place, and fastens a bit of black crape to the hive.” The present 
writer has himself seen a newly-made widow, broken-hearted and 
in tears, going round and performing these offices to the little 
people of the hive. But we must make a jump to the conclusion 
at which our author arrives. It is summed up in the Welsh 
laws which declare that the origin of bees is from Paradise. 
Mead, which is made from honey, it will be remembered, was the 
drink of the immortals in Valhalla. Honey everywhere enters 
into the ritual of the dead. These points are confirmed by the 
discovery of three hundred golden bees in the tomb of Childeric, 
King of the Franks, and by the gold bees from Crete, the Crimea 
and Etruria. Such is the result of Sir Laurence Gomme’'s 
observations ; but the subject is a very wide one, and as yet 
we have only touched the fringe of it. 


Our Portrait [llustrauon. 


PORTRAIT of Lady Norah Brassey and her children 

\ forms the subject of our frontispiece this week. Lady 

Norah Brassey is the younger daughter of the fifth Earl of 

Donoughmore het marriage to ( aptain Harold Brasse\ took 
place in r9g0b. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such recuests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre 


spondence at once to him 
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BOUT the agricultural methods of Denmark, which 
Mr. Rider Haggard has lately been investigating, 
two very opposite opinions have long been held. 
One class of writer points to the gigantic exporta- 
tion of Danish eggs, butter and bacon, and says, 
“ Behold, what a prosperous country! Let us follow the ways 
of the Danes in our own land.” But the hard-headed English 
farmer turns a deaf ear to the advice, and for so doing Mr. 
Primrose McConnell says he is not the arrant fool some would 
make him out to be. The investigator who goes over to Denmark 
is taken round to a number of “ show places,” and does not 
learn the true state of the case. Nor does he take into 
account the considerations that weigh with Mr. McConnell. 
One is that the Government of Denmark is borrowing money 
at four per cent. and lending it to the small holders at three 
per cent. interest, which cannot be a good investment. He 
then sets forth, as he has often done, the truth about the ‘‘ much- 
vaunted butter industry.” The value of milk in Denmark 
is worked out by Mr. Rider Haggard at about sixpence-halfpenny 
per imperial gallon. It takes three gallons to make a pound 
of butter, for which the farmer gets about one shilling; that 
is to say, for milk valued at twenty pence he manufactures 
butter to the value of twelve pence. That example, at any rate, 
is not likely to be followed by this country as long as there is 
an increasing sale for fresh milk. Mr. Dethlef Jurgensen has 
worked out the loss incurred by the butter-makers at about 
£3,.000,000 a year, and this statement has not been refuted. 
We cannot wonder under such circumstances that “cash is 
not visible ’’ in Denmark. 


One thing at least we have learned from Denmark, and that 
is the value of co-operation. The farming methods of that 
country were, after all, adopted from England when agricul- 
tural depression threatened the country with ruin, and it is 
safe to say that, in spite of all the talk indulged in on 
platforms and in newspapers, Danish agriculture is not yet com- 
parable to that of Great Britain. It has brought into exist- 
ence a state of things that looks almost paradoxical. For 
example, take the export of cereal offils and other feeding-stuffs 
from this country. A few years ago it was customary to say 
that the importation of wheat was ruining the cattle-feeding 
industry, and yet the growth of this trade in offals has been 
continuous. The stuff goes from here as middlings and is returned 
as bacon. For it is a singular thing that the livestock fattened 
are pigs which are meant for ultimate export to this country. 
How the Danish farmer can do all this and live is perhaps not 
$0 difficult a problem as it seems. He is assisted by his com- 
mand of the labour of the Polish girls, and his style of living is 
so frugal that he can get along on a margin of profit that the 
prosperous English farmer thinks not worth having. He is 
also helped to a very considerable degree by the system of 
co-operation which has been developed in the country. This 
we could adopt here to our very great advantage ; but it is the 
merest folly to suggest that our farmers should give up selling 
their milk for which they receive cash in order to make butter 
at a price less than would have been received for the milk out of 
which it was made. 


It is easy to understand the alarm felt by fruit-growers 
at the mysterious manner in which the new disease among 
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bees is spreading. We gave a description of its symptoms when 
it first appeared in the Isle of Wight; but since then it has 
extended its operation to Kent, Bedfordshire, Middlesex, Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, Hampshire, Buckinghamshire and _ Berkshire. 
These are all fruit-growing districts, where great importance 
is attached to the part played by bees in fertilising the blossom, 
and, therefore, helping the crop. It would be a calamity to 
them if the hives were very greatly reduced in number or 
destroyed altogether, yet no one sees exactly how to avoid 
the danger. The disease is not understood. No one knows 
how it originated or how it is spread. Nor have we any Govern- 
ment department that can investigate a matter so important 
to fruit-growers, apiarians, farmers and gardeners. A bacteri- 
ologist is sorely needed at Whitehall. About twenty years 
ago the insects were threatened just as badly with foul brood, 
and at that time all was left to private enterprise. The Board 
of Agriculture only lent a “ sympathetic ear’’ to those who 
devoted time and money to fighting the disease. This year 
the hives must be peculiarly susceptible to disease, because they 
were left in a very weak condition at the end of last season. 


This is the hour, or, rather, the week, of the University 
athlete, and the variety of contests in which Cambridge and 
Oxford engage shows what a very great change has occurred 
within the last few years. It is not so long since practically every 
son of Anak who went up to college was impressed for the Boat 
Club. Now he may sit down and weigh the comparative merits 
of a round half-dozen outlets for his energy. Football is open 
to him, so are the running and jumping, of which we give some 
vivid pictures in another page, and so are golf and cricket. Thus 
he is not, to the extent that used to be the case, forced to become 
a “‘wetbob.”” Probably this is not good for rowing, but it is 
excellent for the young man. We do not believe that any more 
pernicious advice could be given than that which proceeded 
from the pens of many newspaper writers after the sports this 
year, when they pointed out that one of the competitors, who 
tried both the hundred yards’ race and the quarter-mile, ought 
to specialise in one kind of footrace. If it were the aim of 
University pastimes to produce specialists in games, this might 
be all very well; but, as a matter of fact, when a man becomes 
a champion at anything his usefulness as a citizen is greatly 
diminished. The ideal man is one who has not given himself 
up to any particular form of athleticism, but is, in the proper 
sense of the word, athletic, that is to say, one who can bring his 
muscles into play and acquit himself well wherever muscles are 
needed. The mere oarsman, the mere golfer, the mere football- 
player, the mere sprinter, only illustrates the manner in which a 
recreation, splendid in itself, may be twisted into an instru- 
ment of evil. Variety of interest and variety of accomplishment 
tell alike for happiness and efficiency. 


MY LADY COMES. 
Peace, mournful Bee, with that 
Man’s deep voice from the grave : 
My Lady comes, and Flowers 
Do all their colours wave ; 
And joyful shivers seize 


The hedges, grass and trees. 


My Lady comes, and leaves 
Above her head clap hands ; 
The Cow stares o’er the field, 
Up straight the Horse now stands ; 
Under her loving eyes 
Flowers change to butterflies. 


The grass comes running up 
To kiss her coming feet ; 
Then cease your grumble, Bee, 
When | my Lady meet ; 
And Arch, let not your stones 
Turn our soft sighs to groans. 
WiiLtiamM H. DAVIEs, 


The criticism of the site and treatment of the proposed 
monument to King Edward VII. in St. James's Park is 
surely premature. The memories of those who attack a s heme 
which is not at present public must be very short, or they would 
ave taken into consideration the fact that ord Redesdale, who 
supports the present proposal, himself laid out the part of the 
park affected. It is unlikely that he would welcome a wholesale 
remodelling of his own handiwork, and it will probably be found 
that the new bridge will only be a dignified translation in stone of 
the present suspension bridge, which ts at best but an inoffensive 
piece of ironmongery. The suggestion that it has a subtle rustic 
charm can only come from those who have walked across it 
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without regarding its character If the preposterous designs 
which have appeared in the papers presented any relation to 
what is really proposed, there would be cause for alarm ; but as 
they represent nothing more than journalistic imagination, it 
will be better to withhold criticism and “wait and see’”’ the 
official design 


In anothet part of the paper an agricultural contributor 
directs attention to the steps being taken in Yorkshire to 
mitigate the injury done by stray dogs. The writer, we may 
say, is a sportsman and a lover of dogs, so that his argument 
is not embittered by any antipathy to the dog; but, at this 
season of the year, the damage done among our flocks of sheep 
is almosttincalculable, and it is not always malignant in inten- 
tion. It is true that the shepherd has never yet been able 
to produce a breed of dog that would not from time to time 
reveal the sheep-worrying propensity. The training of a 
sheepdog, after all, is the skilful use of a killing instinct. Natur- 
ally, the dog would follow the example of his wild progenitor, 
the wolf, and kill the sheep; but he is taught to control this 
instinct. Other dogs do a great deal of havoc simply because 
they are full of life and untrained. A puppy running among 
a lot of ewes at lambing-time, with only a most playful intention 
may, in the course of a very short time, do damage to the 
extent of hundreds of pounds, especially if the flock be a pedigree 
one. Then another dog that often does a great deal of harm 
is the poacher’s lurcher, which, chasing rabbits or hares, will 
often terrify the sheep, with results described from experience 
by our contributor The only remedy we can suggest is that 
adopted in Yorkshire, of obliging dog-owners to take care that 
their dogs are under entire control after nightfall. 


A few years ago the cultivation of roses in pots under glass 
for the purpose of securing blooms during the early spring 
months was only undertaken by a few of the more enterprising 
market growers in this country. In private gardens, except 
those of very large dimensions, the system of growing roses 
in pots and flowering them in a warm greenhouse was thought 
to be almost impossible. Fortunately, such ideas have now 
been dispersed. With the advent of new varieties in the 
veneration of which several races have in some_ instances 
been used, roses are now available that can be easily and quickly 
forced into flower at this season. Some of the roses that were 
shown at the Royal Horticultural Society’s exhibition on 
fuesday last were exceptionally good, far in advance of the 
Continental roses that we had to content ourselves with during 
the spring a few years ago. In addition to such comparatively 
new varieties as Lady Roberts, White Killarney, Richmond 
and Mrs. George Shawyer, there was a charming display from 
a private garden of the old Fortune’s Yellow. This rose is a 
favourite with a number of rose enthusiasts, but it is seldom 
that*’so many forced flowers are exhibited at once. 


The French douane has become very much more grudging 
than it used to be in regard to the importation of cigars and 
other forms of tobacco for personal smoking. If the authorities 
were in a kindly mood they would often allow you in the old days 
to take in a broken box of a hundred cigars, and the Englishman 
used to teei rather as if he had a real grievance if they made 
any objection to filtv or so. Now it appears that ten is their 
limit——they might as well call it none at all—-and that they are 
strict in enforcing the rule. It may be a convenience to travellers 
to the Continent to be informed of this changed spirit, though 
the change is not quite recent now. Another hint that may be 
of use is that in case of taking cigars abroad it is as well to take 
also the receipted bill for the money paid for them. In the 
event of bringing any of these cigars back to England the duty 
is liable to be demanded on this side also; but if the receipted 
bill is shown it is deemed, on rather inadequate evidence, it 
is true, to prove that they were originally taken out of England 
by the importer and were¥not purchased abroad. 


The proposal to create a London Museum ought to meet 
with enthusiastic support. Latterly, popular attention has 
been very much stimulated in regard to the past by the clever 
and vivid presentations of it made in the various pageants. 
A properly-equipped London Museum would, as it were, be a 
complete pageant, though in rigid materials, of the history of 
our metropolis since the days of the Romans. And that history 
teems with interest, although it happens that London has 
witnessed very few of those scenes of war and carnage which 
blot the history, for example, of Paris. Very little fighting has 
taken place in its streets, nor has there been any bloody revo- 
lution in its history; yet many of the dramatic events of the 
world have been transacted here, and, at any rate, the growth 
of so immense a city, continued as it has been unbroken through 
a length of years unparalleled in the history of towns, suggests 
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a field for the antiquarian inexhaustible alike in its scope and 
in its interest. The scheme has every likelihood of being carried 
out effectively. No better Trustees could have been chosen 
than Mr. Harcourt, Lord Esher, and the First Commissioner of 
Works for the time being, and the appointment of Mr. Guy 
Francis Laking as Keeper and Secretary is eminently satisfactory, 
The King has graciously placed the State Apartments of 
Kensington Palace at the temporary disposal of the Trustees for 
the exhibition of the collections already acquired and those to be 
acquired. The project, therefore, starts under good omens. 


Whoever is responsible for the proposal to hold an exhibition 
at South Kensington of all the animals, plants, minerals and 
precious stones mentioned in the Bible, is to be congratulated 
on a very happy idea. If the Scriptures had no divine sanction 
whatever, they would nevertheless possess a deep interest to 
students because of the knowledge displayed in them, especially, 
of natural history. The accounts of animals could only hav 
been written by an outdoor people who combined accurate 
observation with poetic insight. We have but to think of 
the incidental pictures of the war-horse and the wild ass, of 
the locusts and the lilies, to recognise this. The collection wil] 
form a unique commentary on the Bible, and one which he that 
runs may read, It is expected that the exhibition will be ready 
in the course of another month, and we shall be indeed dis- 
appointed if it fails to attract crowds of intelligent sight-seers. 


WINTER SPORTS. 

(The Man Who Could Not Ski.) 
Bright the sunshine on the mountains, 
Crisp the snow along the valley. 
There’s music in the happy air 
And beauty fair to see. 

But none in Adelboden 

Nor any in Montana 

Is fairer than my lady 

As she wings it on her “ ski.”’ 


Light as foam upon the ocean, 
Deep the surge that stirs beneath her, 
Yet knows she not the secret throb 
Of things that may not be. 
In heaviness awaiting 
Diana of the snowfield, 
The laughing hours mock me, 
As the jetsam of the “ ski.”’ 


White as snow upon the mountains 
Speeds my lady of the sun ray, 
And swifter than the wingéd god 
She sweeps away from me. 
But she’ll return at evening 
With sunset roses round her, 
Her walk a languor, lovely 
As the bird flight of the “ ski.”’ 
REGINALD R. BUCKLEY. 


The twelve thumb-nail pen-pictures contributed to the April 
Fortnightly by Mr. Thomas Hardy feel as cutting and bleak 
as the east wind that has been blowing for the last three 
weeks. Here, indeed, is_ bitterness and disillusion such 
as could have come only from the author of “ Life’s Little 
Ironies."" Years have not softened and sweetened his outlook. 
What he shows us is the under-world of real things made 
visible by the Devil-on-two-Sticks. It is as wicked as ‘“‘ The 
Vision of Sin.”” Here is the young wife proud of her husband, 
and he glancing yearningly at his first chosen, who is making 
a call. The choir boy imitating in dumb show the priest whose 
“Now unto God the Father” has struck a note that makes 
each listener choke as he bends the knee. The old aunt has 
for eighty weeks saved sixpence to buy herself a tombstone. 
The money goes at the Load of Hay. All is told in unsur- 
passable verse, most astonishing when we consider the age of the 
poet and that his fame was made as a novelist. It is Hardy’s 
way and Hardy’s way is the way of the Wise Man of Uz. 


A few years ago there was much lamentation because we 
were told that that excellent material for road surfaces called 
“ Croydon gravel’ was giving out and becoming exhausted in 
its quarries. It seems a very happy coincidence that the 
Croydon gravel should show these signs of exhaustion 
just at the very moment when the demand for it is 
diminishing, on account of the injury which the sharp flint 
edges inflict on motor tires. Since the coming of the ubiquitous 
motor the need is for a good wearing surface which is not com- 
posed of knife blades and spear points, and this is best provided 
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py some form of limestone or of granite rather than by flint. 
The “ Kentish rag ”’ forms as good and sound a surface as is 
to be found, and is universally in use over a large district to the 
south and south-east of London. Virtually the same material, 
under different local names, is employed wherever it can be 
obtained. 


An interesting sermon might be preached on the mutability 
ot human tastes, taking the grayling and its varying reputation 
among anglers for the text. The records in that fine book on 
the Houghton Fishing Club, which Sir Herbert Maxwell edited 
recently, show us a time when these fish were much cherished 
in the Test. Again, only a little while later we find a member 
complaining that the grayling have become an abominable 


RACING OF 





AT THE 
THE GRAND NATIONAL 
HE race for the Grand National Steeplechase on Friday 
last can only be described as having been a fiasco 
from every point of view, for of the six-and-twenty 
chasers saddled, Glenside—the winner—was the only 
one that contrived to get safely over the country. 
For the series of disasters that commenced when the French 
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nuisance, that they are eating up all the trout’s food and that 
a king’s ransom would be well bestowed on the man who would 
rid the river of them. A more moderate opinion of these fish 
is held now, both on the Test and other rivers, and the impor- 
tation of grayling is attempted from time to time. Che 
latest of which we hear is in the Colne, in the Piscatorial Society's 
preserved water at Uxbridge. The Colne is a tributary of the 
Thames, in which big river the grayling that have been turned 
in have never prospered ; but the Colne, and especially that part 
of it which the Piscatorial Society preserves, has all the appear- 
ance of good grayling water. Assuredly they are useful fish 
in filling up an idle gap in the angler’s time, being in good 
condition during the trout’s spawning season, and are most 
delicate eating. 


THE WEEK. 





CANAL TURN. 


horse, Trianon III., fell at the first fence it is difficult to find 
a thoroughly satisfactory explanation. There may be some- 
thing in the notion that the short leather, or American style 
of riding, now in vogue is not adapted to cross-country riders ; 
but against that it must be taken into consideration that 
in Australia, where the jumps are quite as big and decidedly 
stiffer than those at Aintree, the American seat is in general 





W. A. Rouch, 


SHADY GIRL AND GLENSIDE AT 
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use, and moreover, that 
when Lutteur III. blundered 
so badly at Hurst Park 
Parfrement showed us that 
as far as he was concerned 
short leathers were no bar 
to a strong and prompt 
recovery Ihe fences them 
selves cannot be held 
accountable for the inability 
of so many horses to keep on 
their legs, for they were, 1f 
anything, easier than usual, 
and the 
perhaps, to be found in the 


explanation 1s, 


severity of the pace set in 
the earlier stages of the race, 
a pace so strong that before 
al mile had been covered the 
field was strung out and 
many of the 
before they had fairly 
settled down to their work 
It may be added that loose 
horses were responsible for 
many of the accidents which 
put their more worthy 
opponents out of court. 
Lutteur III., baulked by the W. A. Rouch 
riderless Suhescun, took off 
too soon, and, landing on 
the top of the fence after Becher’s, remained there, get 
ting in the way of Rory O’Moore, who was following on. 
Making the Canal turn, Circassian’s Pride fell over a loose 
horse, and in the scrimmage Viz lost his balance, and so 
the tale of woe ran on. Woodland parted company with 
Jenkinstown when last year’s winnet pecked, but did not 
fall, at the fence before the water, where Rathnally blundered 
badly, but was promptly recovered by Chadwick. With 
a sadly diminished following—two-thirds of the field were 
already down Caubeen went on out into the country 
for the second time, but shying at a gap in the fence 
after Becher’s, crossed Rathnally, both of them coming to grief, 
Shady Girl and Glenside being then the only two left in the race, 
with the exception of the remounted Foolhardy, whose plucky 
owner was pegging along intent upon the winning of the 1,200 
to 300 sovs. that had been laid against his getting over the 
course 

A mile from home Shady Girl fell, and Glenside, “‘ stone 
cold,” to use an expressive racing expression, was left alone in 
his glory and distress. Blundering badly at every fence, Mr. J. R. 
Anthony's careful horsemanship kept him on his legs; but so 
slowly did he make his way that by the time he passed the post 
the remounted Rathnally, at one time nearly half a mile behind 
him, had got within some twenty lengths, and Shady Girl was 
but three lengths further away. Mr. Bibby’s horse had been 
‘ coughing,” and could not have been at anything like his best, 
and it was pitiable to see him struggling to the end of the long 
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four and a-half-mile gallop, so “ done” that although he had 
no opponent to fear and was able to lob along at his own pace, 
he could barely get to the end. But the end was gained, and 
horse and rider alike are entitled to credit for their pluck, for 
if the horse persisted through all his distress, there is nothing 
more tiring than riding a beaten horse, and Mr. J. R. Anthony 
hims2If was about done up when the race was over, as well he 
might be, for he had reduced his weight by some rolb. or rb. 
in the course of a few days. It remains but to add that Glen- 
side “fed up” all right, and is none the worse as yet for his 
severe exertions, and to note that the time he took—romin. 
to cover the four and a-half miles is by far the 
slowest recorded since 1890. Although for days and weeks 
to come much will be said and written about the extraordinary 
race—if such it can be called—for the Grand National Steeple- 
chase, other events in the busy week that marks the opening of 
the flat-racing season demand attention. 


35 «I-5sec, 


Two YEAR OLDs. 


The days when two year olds of the class of Donovan and 
The Bard came out for the Brocklesby have passed, probably 
never to return, never, at all events, so long as the race remains 
the four-furlong scramble that it is at present. None the less, 
however, are the runners eagerly scanned by the critics in the 
paddock before the race, nor is the examination always in vain, 
as applied, that is, to immediate purposes. It was, at all events, 
the useful appearance and excellent condition of Mr. Peeper 
that induced a good many 
people to look favourably 
upon Mr. H. de C, Forbess 
American-bred two year old 
on Wednesday, nor were 
they far out in their prefer- 
ence, for he was duly returned 
the winner, but only by 
three parts of a_ length, 
from his stable companion 
Fair Relative 16, by Des 
mond out of Agnes Lowther 
a result which, by the way, 
bore out with singular 
accuracy the stable estimate 
of their respective merits. 
The winner is by Meddlet 
out of the American mare 
Admiration, by Kingston out 
of Hypocrite, by Longfellow 
out of Hypatia, by Waverley 
out of Sister to Ruric, by 
Sovereign out of Levity 12, 
the Bruce Lowe family to 
which, therefore, Mr. Peeper 
belongs. Of the beaten 
runners for the Brocklesby, 
suchas Speckled Band 
Conuvtene, and Curvet should be 
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noted as likely to win races in the immediate future, and 
surely such a well - bred one as the filly by William the 
Third out of Chelandry should race; but she is very small 
and will have to make considerable growth if she is ever to be 
of any use. 

Beau Bois, the winner in a field of eight-and-twenty 
runners for the Lincoln Plate on the previous day, is a 
light chestnut colt by Lord Bobs out of a mare by St. Hilaire out 
of Yola 6, by Bona Vista. He has not got the best of fore legs, 
and was perhaps lucky to get home in front of Mediator, placed 
third, with St. Gilgen, a small but sturdy colt by St. Frusquin, 
intervening. 

Thanks to the mad antics of Vigilance, in which he was 
aided and abetted by his stable companion Wise Mason, the 
start for the Lincolnshire Handicap was delayed for close on 
half-an-hour, and when at last Mr. Coventry did find an oppor- 
tunity for releasing the barrier, Vigilance landed Protestant 
Boy a sounding kick in the ribs, the pair of them were “ left,”’ 
and it was from a straggling start that the remainder of the two- 
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and-thirty runners, many of whom were completely upset by the 
long delay at the post, set out for the gallop up the Carholme Mile. 
Slipping away with such a start that Ringstead looked round 
more than once to make sure that the signal had been duly 
given, Brandimintine, quoted, if at all, in the betting at 66 to 1, 
established such a lead that it looked as though he would never 
be caught ; but Mercutio was in pursuit, and when four furlongs 
had been covered it was fairly evident that one of the two 
would win. At the distance Mr. C. Hibbert’s colt, admirably 
ridden by Trigg, had got on terms with the leader and, shooting 
out in response to his rider’s call, went on to win easily 
by a length. The probability is that with ordinary luck 
Mercutio would have won the race under any circumstances ; 
but considering the long delay at the post and the manner 
im which many of the horses that finished behind him 
Were hampered and interfered with in running, it will be 
advisable to accept their Lincoln form with some reserve, 
especially, perhaps, with regard to such as Helot, Dalnacrag, 
Protestant Boy and Wise Mason. It may, too, be well to 
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remember that of the French horses Sifflet ran a good deal 
better than did Radis Rose. 

Among the two year olds saddled for the Molyneux Stakes 
at Liverpool on Thursday were several well-grown and useful 
youngsters, the best of whom, according to the result of the 
race, turned out to Le Scion, a chestnut gelding by The Victory 
out of Rose of Ayrshire 3, whose success must have been singularly 
gratifying to Mr. Hulton, for the youngster is, I believe, the 
first runner from his stud. Wootton’s jockeyship had, however, 
a good deal to do with the winning of the race, and it would 
be rash, I think, to assume that the winner was actually the best 
of the thirteen runners, among whom Mr. L. Clow’s Cunarder 
and Mr. L. Robinson’s Bill and Coo seem likely to earn winning 
brackets before long. 

A dead-heat between Awake II., ridden by S. Wootton, 
and Eclat, the mount of Mr. Gunter, in the Stand Welter Handi- 
cap, led to no little confusion and a curious decision on the part 
of the Stewards. Not having ridden a winner—aunder the 
conditions of the race—Mr. Gunter was entitled to an allowance 
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of 5lb. Having been one of the dead-heaters, the Stewards, look 
ing upon him as a winner of the race, and decided that he could 
no longer claim the allowance ; but they overlooked the fact 
that if Mr. Gunter was a winner of the race, Stanley Wootton 
was equally so, and that therefore Awake II., as the winner of 
a race after the publication of the weights, should have put up 
a penalty of 5lb. in the deciding heat. Nor would they entertain 
Mr. Chatterton’s objection to Awake II.-the winner of the 
deciding heat—-but leave was given to appeal to the Stewards 
of the Jockey Club, by whom the deciding heat was declared 
void. The dead heat, therefore, became valid and the stakes 
were divided. 

The appearance of Seaforth when saddled for the Union 
Jack Stakes did not altogether please the critics; not that he 
did not look well in himself, for he was in first-rate condition, 
but that he had not grown or thickened much since last year. 
Be that as it may, he was good enough to win, though it was 
only by a head that he saved the race from Sir J. Thursby’s 
Athelstan, by John o’ Gaunt out of Lady Disdain, to whom 
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he was giving olb. This is, by the way, a fine, lengthy, racing- he did, Seaforth would have won by a greater margin, 
like colt, very game and running after the fashion of a stayer ; though over a longer distance the result might be altogether 
still, I think that had not Donoghue dropped his hands when different. TRENTON. 


THE SKYLARK’S SONG. 


HEN on some wild Australian cattle-run  o1 The freshness of morning dew is also in Sir W. Davenant’s fine 
Canadian wheatland an exile’s thoughts turn fora descriptive lines : 
moment homeward, the chances are ten to one i i i i a a 
that memory, flashing back a picture of some And climbing shakes his dewy wings 


homestead in the distant shires, associates it with 
the skylark’s song. For it is pre-eminently the bird of the 
meadows and cornfields of home. Save fora few weeks of moulting, 
it sings all the year round. The nightingale may produce a richer 
strain of music, a more haunting lament, “ the dolefullest ditty,” 
but her season (we assume the feminine because of him who 
made the phrase) lasts only the few weeks of spring, when 


Many other poets have referred to the early rising habits of the 
lark. Chaucer himself has the passage, “On the morwa it was 
day and the larke by-gan to synge.’’ We remember Shake- 
speare’s “Stir with the lark to-morrow, Gentle Norfolk”: 
E-uphues’s “ Goe to bed with the lambe and rise with the larke ” ; 
Procter’s “‘ As larks are to morn and bats to eve.”” Thomson 
has the following passage : 
Up springs the lark, 

Shrill-voiced and loud, the messenger of morn ; 

Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 

Calls up the tuneful nations 


One does not easily understand why Chaucer did not take the 
lark into his “ Parliament of Foules,”’ where it would have found 
congenial company with 

rhe raven wys; the crow with vois of care; 

The threstle old; the fresty fieldefare 


There is, to be sure, an allusion to the lark in the poem, but it 
is—and this perhaps is characteristically English—a reference 
to its sporting possibilities : 
The merlion that peyneth 
Hym-self ful oft the larke for to seeke. 
Chaucer was a master of the bird-lore of his time, and charac- 
terises the members of his parliament of birds with sharp little 
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she “ clepeth forth the greene leves trewe.”” Philomela has made 
the dark her own, but the lark is the bird of sunrise. It is the 
time of day that our garden poet seems to have loved most. 
Whereas other poets have written finely of “ the light of setting 
suns,’ and no one more so than Milton with his “ Then came 
still evening and in her sober livery all things clad,” it is a dis- 
tinction Shakespeare shares with Homer to have described the 
dawn with the most exquisite and delicate charm. Reading 
them, we are carried back to a boyhood eager and impressionable, 
when, during his journeyings over “ the high uneven places ”’ 
of Gloucestershire, he gathered to his mind the purity or sadness 
of the moment when from “‘ Heaven's gate’ the lark begins to 
sing, 

And winking mary-buds begin 

Io ope their golden eyes 





Milton had closely observed that the wakeful lark rises before 


the sun and pours forth “ her unpremeditated lay ” as a prelude A. Duckworth. THE BROODING MOTHER. Copyright 

to the opening of the lovely English dawn. In his own stately 

way he bids Mirth to phrases, not inapplicable to-day. We do net think of “ the 
admit me of thy crew theef, the chough,” but only because this bird has ceased to 


in order become familiar. With us still are ‘‘ the jangelyng pyey’’ the 
‘scornynge jay,” the “eles foo, the heroun,’ “ the false, 
Monit, tile Cintiiidink Oe: tin deli lapwyng full of treacherye and soon. But the lark is rather 
rill the dappled dawn doth ris a voice than a character. Folk-lore, which usually penetrates 


lo hear the lark begin his flight 
And singing startle the dull night 
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to the inmost nature of what it touches, has no legend about it 
so pathetic as some of those about the tame ruddock, or even 
of that lighter kind which have grown up round the partridge 
and the wood-pigeon. The words found for its song only point 
to a physical peculiarity. They are tolerably well known, but 
yet may be repeated as the present writer remembers them to 
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have been chanted by village children, who could have got them 
only from oral traditions : 

lee-whit ! Te-whit! Te-whee ! 

No shoemaker can make boots for me, 

Why so? Why so? Why so? 

Because my heel’s as long as my toe. 
The bird does not even possess a familiar name, such as Philip 
Sparrow, Robin Redbreast, Jennie Wren, Mag Pie, Jack Daw 
and other homely names of such as haunted house or garth. 
One reason for this may be that the nest and eggs are so little 
seen. Not that they are either uncommon or well hidden, 
for the lark builds artlessly on the ground ; but the place selected 
is usually either where the hay seeds or corn crops are growing 
and trespass is forbidden. Sooth to say, the lark has nevet 
been treated with an excess of kindness. It is the only singing 
bird that is treated as game. The pheasants and partridges 
are not vocal. Neither are those water-birds that have attracted 
the notice of the sportsman. The heron, that “ foo of eles,’’ 
has no song, nor has any duck or goose. Wherefore it happens 
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READY TO MOUNT. 


that, while poets have exerted their powers to praise this minstre! 
of the sky, 
lessening from the dazzled sight 
Melts into air and liquid light, 

the less ethereal sportsman has tried a thousand devices to bring 
it to table. For larks have long been regarded as delicate 
eating. There hangs on the wall of an old coaching inn at 
Dunstable, now a modern hotel much patronised by motorists, 
an old letter sent by King William IV. to ask for the re« Ipe used 
there to cook the larks that had been served at His Majesty’s 
table. No cookery book even now would ever be complete 
without directions about the treatment of larks. They are 
much used in conjunction with beef, kidneys, mushrooms and 
oysters to make a palatable or sufficing pudding. They are 
often served on toast, and occasionally roasted to make an 
entrée. A world rapidly changing in its attitude to beasts and 
birds is beginning to stigmatise all this as barbarism, so that 
probably the time is not far off when the lark will be banished 
from table. Unfortunately, its merits have been appreciated 
by the poor as well as the rich, and it is a simple bird, easy of 
capture. It used in hard winter. to be taken very freely with 
limed twigs, net or hair nooses. Even in these days, when the 
noble art of falconry is only kept alive by the devotion of a few 
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enthusiasts, the pretty little merlin 
is used to slay the lark. Whatever 
else may be said about the lark, it 
certainly is not very destructive. In 
its wild state the merlin cannot kill 
manv larks, because it cannot catch 
them, except in September, when the 
moult is on. Even then a stout lark 
can get away from its savage but 
vraceful pursuer. For our own part 
we would rather see a hundred larks 
killed than one caught for the pur 
pose of being tamed Usage has pre 
scribed for this strong-winged bird a 
tiny cage in which it can scarcely 
turn round, and with amusing irony 
the owner (of the East End) often 
places there a piece of withered sod 
to remind the bird of green turf. 
hus imprisoned it sings with a wild 
delirium most painful to those who 
love the bird in its wild, free haunts. 
Sut it would scarcely be possible 
to effect a serious diminution in the 
number of larks, though farmers, 
when the young barley is coming 
through and the birds pluck up the 
slender green, ruefully say. that .you 
can have too much of a good thing 


l. A. Metcalfe 


even of larks. But these birds not only breed freely and rear 
their young successfully, but are recruited by immense flocks 
from the Continent of Europe. On November 6th, 1868, at 
Heligoland, three thousand four hundred larks were captured 
at the lantern, and eleven thousand six hundred were taken in nets, 
making a total of fifteen thousand. It was stated by Mr. Eagle 
Clark in the British Association Report for 1go01 that the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse on Decémber 2nd, 1882, was visited by the 
vreatest number of larks ever known. They were striking hard 
for a couple of hours, like a shower of hail 

rhe late Lord Tennyson had a passionate regard for the 
lark such as fails to get expressed in his verse. His short 
sightedness prevented him from seeing the mounted lark, and 
it was imagination that made him write 

And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becore i sightless song 

Often and often he listened to it, and he used to say that so 
familiar was it that by ear alone he could detect by a change 
in the bird's note the exact moment at which it changed its 
soaring flight to a movement downwards. To him the skylark 
was a vital part of the [English landscape he loved so well. 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


is to be hoped that the Right of Way Bill, which has been read 


‘ mad time in the House of Lord will receive more careful 
msideration ind a more critical serutiny of its clauses, than has 
hitherto been given to if The Bill as now presented » it ts 

ud, 1 ubstantiall identical with the Bill that twice passed a second 
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reading in the House of Commons, either without any opposition or by 
an overwhelming majority, and has the support of over six hundred local 
authorities, corporations and urban and rural district councils All this 
says very little for the discrimination of the House of Commons or of the 
petitioning bodies, for the Bill in its present form is one that may work the 
gravest injustice to landowners, and would probably react most injuriously 
te the interests of the public in the acquirement and enjoyment of rural foot 
paths As the law now stands, when a right of way is claimed for the public 
it must be showa either that the way has been dedicated to and accepted by the 
public, which, as a matter of fact, is hardly ever capable of proof, or that the 
public have used the way without interruption for so long and under such circum 
stances that the Court will presume dedication. Dedication can only be the 
act of an absolute owner; a tenant cannot dedicate, even if he be tenant for 
life, nor can the trustees of a settlement, whether family or of a charitable 
nature rhe Bill proposes to circumvent this necessity for the existence of a 
competent dedicator in order that dedication may be presumed, by providing 
that where evidence of user during forty years is given the claim of the 
public is not to be defeated by the fact that the land was in settlement 
during the period of user, and that user for such period is in all cases to be 
conclusive that the way is a public highway; while proof of user for twenty 
years is also to be conclusive evidence of dedication, unless the owner proves 
that during that period there was no intention to dedicate or no person who 
was ¢ ipable of dedicating 


There is no particular objection to the length of the periods of user. If 
an owner lets people use a path or way for forty or twenty years without taking 
iny steps to assert his rights, or to put upon record that he has not dedicated, 
und does not intend to dedicate, he has only himself to blame if he finds his 
property depreciated by the existence of inconvenient and undesirable footpaths 
But what must be done to the Bill is to make sure that it is not retrospective 
in its operation, With such a curtailment of his rights in his own property in 
contemplation, the owner should have full notice of the possibility, and certainly 
the Bill ought not to apply to land let on current leases, because a lessor may 
not have guarded against his tenant allowing public access to the land Again, 
some limit must be imposed upon the 
commencement of the period of user. As the 
Bill stands, if user for twenty years during 
any time past can be proved, even, as the 
Lord Chancellor pointed out, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the path will be declared to be 
public, even though for years it had been 
unused and guarded against usage by the 
public rhe possibilities of injustice to 
subsequent purchasers are so great  undet 
this provision that surely in Committee 
some drastic limitation will be imposed to 
prevent vested interests being so seriously 
affected 


One other point If the public are to 
acquire rights over property by mere laps¢ 
of time, responsibility should go with the 
rights, and the repair of a way so acquired 
should be imposed upon the local authority, 
and the landowner be relieved of liability 
for any accident that may happen as a 
consequence of non-repair. A man ought 
not to be charged with the maintenance 
of a road that he was not anxious to have 
through his property, and which, perhaps, 
has come into existence mainly owing to the 
unwillingness of his predecessors or himself to 
prevent tae people enjoying a convenience, 
which probably in its origin harmed no one, 
though by the changing conditions of property 
and population it may now be a nuisance, and 
a serious drawback to the amenity and selling 
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OF 
HAPPY THINGS. 
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T Morcote, near Lugano, 

the mountain rises 
4 steeply from the lake, 
with the dark sombre cypresses 
posted at intervals like 
sentinels, and the little red-roofed village huddled at the foot. The 
church dominates all, lifting its time-worn tower above the green 
of the vineyards, and between it and the ruined castle near by is 
a smooth grassy plateau, where the nightingales sing all day long. 
So narrow is the steep little street, and so high are the houses on 
either hand, that no sunlight reaches it save a triangular splash 
of gold, at the top of the wall, and the wall itself is green and 
dripping, and smells of damp. The street is paved with large 
irregular flags, worn into little channels as if by running water, 
and from the houses hang nets, fringed with corks and coloured 
a fine yellow ochre by age. Under the wall grow ferns and 
creeping plants, and the little purple linaria with the orange 
throat that gleams like a small brilliant jewel against the grey 
stone. At the end of the village a flight of steps leads upwards 
through the vineyards to the church, the ruined castle, and the 
plateau where the nightingales sing, while low down by the 
water's edge are walnut trees and dusty grey oleanders and 
the pale yellow horns of the honeysuckle. 

At Morcote, to-day, an old woman sits mending nets. 
Feeble she is, and tanned by sun and wind, and all her work is 
done by touch, for she is blind. Yet always, in her mind's 
eye, she sees two pictures, two figures, one of them that of a 
young girl who stands on the parapet, looking out over a lake 
that is like shot silk, iridescent blue and green. Life seemed 
very full to Lisa then. To carry the water up from the lake 
in the great cool jars, to work in the vineyards, when the air 
was full of the good warm scent of the grapes, to watch the little 
black clusters growing daily more round and transparent till 
the red colour within showed through the bloom ; all this was 
happiness. But best of all, when the sound of evening bells 
was borne across the water on the still golden air, and the pink 
blossoms of the oleanders fell into the lake without a puff of 
wind to shake them; when the little vintage was gathered 
in, and old Lucci fiddled for those who cared to dance—best 
of all it was then to stand on the plateau with Pietro’s hand 
in hers, and listen to the birds as they sobbed and sang. 

Lisa was a child whom love was teaching to be a woman. 
Pietro was a young fisherman, who was out all day with the 
boats, and so had grown strong and sinewy and weather-tanned, 
who had lived close to Nature all his life, and so had become 
honest and clean and pure-minded, strong for the weak, tende1 
for the suffering, pitiful to those that sinned. When the soul 
is dominated by a great happiness, that happiness seems to 
permeate everything around it. It was joy to Lisa to be cour- 
teous and kind to all the world, because of the love she bore 
to one soul. It was joy to see old Lucci and his cronies looking 
at her over their shoulders, as she went singing up the street, 
and to know that they were saying: “ That Pietro must be a 
fine fellow! See how that little scatter-brained Lisa has 
changed since she knew him!” 

That is the eternal glory of Love—to win praise for the 
one it idolises. Lisa leaned over the parapet, her chin in her hands, 
one slim, bare foot twisted round the other, and thought upon 
all these things. Below her, an arm of the lake doubled towards 
Ponte Stresa; there were some boats close in shore, and she 
could see, even from that height, the exquisite translucent 
green of the water under the keel. To the left, high up on a 
violet peak, was a shining ribbon of white—the first of the 
Eternal Snows. 

There were flowers beside her, honeysuckle and clematis 
and drowsy scarlet poppies, and the little lizards lay on the hot 
wall and watched her with bright jewel-like eyes. In her hand 






Lisa held a necklace—Pietro’s last 
gift. He had gone to visit a relative 
at Milan, and would not be back for 
a week, and he had given her the 
necklace at parting. It was the colour 
of the lake, iridescent blue and green, and Lisa considered it the 
more beautiful of the two. As the cold, glossy beads slipped 
through her fingers, she had a sudden inspiration, one of the 
swift, happy thoughts born of a perfect summer day. “I 
will make it a Rosary!” she cried ; “ not the ordinary kind, but 
quite a new one—it shall be a Rosary of Happy Things! ”’ 
She lifted her head to listen to the song of a nightingale on a tree 
near by. 

‘ Every day when my work is done, I shall come up here, 
and tell them over and over—the work and the play, the colour 
of the mountains and the vines, the good quiet times in the 
moonlight and the things Pietro has said—it shall be a Rosary 
of Happy Things!’’ There was a step behind her on the grass, 
and she turned and saw the old Curé, whose white head she 
remembered since she could remember anything. 

“What are you doing, my child?” he asked—rather as 
one who has something to tell and would gain time to say it in. 
Telling your beads ?”’ Lisa hung her head, and the red colour 
flooded into her face. How could he understand? Then 
“ No, Father,” she said at last, “‘ or at least —that is—I was only 
making a Rosary of Happy Things.”’ 

The priest looked at her, and his eyes were tender. To him 
Lisa was still a child. ‘‘ And here is poor Father Agnolo come 
to be the bearer of unhappy things,”’ he said, gently. ‘‘ Pietro, 
your lover, is ill. Tito has just come back with the boats, and 
told us so.”” Lisa lifted a face from which all the colour had been 
suddenly wiped out. 

“ It was a féte day at Milan, where Pietro was. One of the 
horses became frightened with the music and started to bolt, 
and there was a child—a little maid—who tried to run across 
the street to her mother just as the animal was upon her.”’ 

The Curé paused and drew a long breath. 

“ Pietro was there and saw it all in a moment. He saved 
the child—he had no time to save himself.”’ “ And he is tae 
Lisa faltered. ‘‘ He is much hurt, and they have left him at 
Milan, for they dared not bring him home. He is dying—Lisa.”’ 
But with a great cry she had broken from him, leaving him 
gazing compassionately after her. The little gate leading 
into the cemetery stood open. ‘She has gone to pray,” said 
the Curé to himself ; “ she is a good girl. Poor little Lisa.” 

Lisa had indeed gone into the cemetery, but blindly, 
without knowing whither her feet led her. She sat down on 
the grass, and tried to think—telling herself it was all a dream 
from which she must soon awaken. She saw all things dimly, 
not through tears, for she was not crying, but by reason of the 
blow which had stunned her. Only Pietro’s face came clearly 
before her eyes, brown and strong and smiling, as she had seen 
it last ; white and listless as she knew it must be now. 

If she could only go to him! But Milan was a great way 
off, and she was poor. Her glance fell on the necklace, and it 
mocked her. A Rosary of Happy Things! 

Then, all at once, a new inspiration came to her. Father 
Agnolo had told her that one should pray for whatever one 
wanted, be the want great or small. Lisa was a child; with a 
child’s blind, unreasoning faith, she prayed, never doubting het 
petitions would be answered. 

Here, then, was what she must do now. She had only to 
pray—only to pray, and all things would surely come right. 
God would never let Pietro die, when he was so good and there 
was so much wickedness in the world. So she would pray,, 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, offer her necklace—her* 
one piece of finery. She stroked the gaudy beads lovingly, 
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and the mist cleared from her eyes. How beautiful they were ! 
Surely such a gift could not fail to bring her all she asked ! 

joyfully she rose, and entered the little church, whose 
door stood open, showing the cool dark within. Above the 
iltar was an image of the Madonna and Child, tawdry and highly 
coloured, with the plaster cracked in places. Lisa looked at 
the baby, leaning with outstretched hands from his mother’s 
arms, and fancied it smiled upon her. 

She laid the necklace at the foot of the shrine, and kneeling, 
made her petition A little puff of wind stole in, 
heavy with the scent of syringas and jasmine ; a cicada in the 
yrass outside chirped industriously. That was all. Lisa rose 
at last and came away, as sure of Pietro’s return as if she had 
already heard it from Father Agnolo’s lips. The women watched 
her closely as she carried the jars up the street that evening, 
and she heard one of them—a heavy, bold-eyed girl with an 
evil tongue—say she had no heart. Lisa looked at her pity 
ingly —this girl whom Pietro had not loved. 

All that day, and the next, she watched and watched, 
standing for the most part on the plateau under the cypresses, 
straining her eyes towards that part of the lake whence news 
must come—for Tito, having delivered his tidings, had gone 
back to gather more. Old and garrulous, he delighted in being 
the bearer of any news, good or bad, and having acquired a 
considerable fortune by the constant practice of small mean- 
nesses, he could well defray the expenses of the yourney. 

It was the evening of the third day when he returned, and 
Lisa recognised his boat and ran down to the quay. Others 
had reached it first, however, and they told her—without 
expressing excessive sympathy —Pietro was dead. 

Dead! Lisa heard it without believing it. Become like 
one of those who slept in the cemetery above, to whom they 
would soon be bringing him—to lie there for ever and nevet 
know if it was rain or sun! 

On the outskirts of the crowd she could see the Curé regard- 
ing her pityingly, and shrank from his sympathy. Once more 
she climbed the steep steps towards the church, but this time 
with dark rebellion on her heart. It was all a mockery, then ! 
Pravers were not answered! Those above had no care for the 
That grey tower, pointing sky- 
wards through time immemorial, was a lie. Father Agnolo lied ; 
all the world lied. There was no truth or goodness anywhere. 


loves and sorrows of earth. 


NEW LIGHT ON 


Kk. EDWARD A. MARTIN has done well to republish 
from ‘‘ The Geographical Journal” the very interest- 
ing paper which he wrote describing his experiments 
with dew-ponds. The most striking conclusion at 
which he arrives is that the word dew-pond is a 
His words are: “ I do not want to say that a dew 

pond could not be made, although I think these ponds that we 
have seen are not dew-ponds ; all I say is that farmers with the 
means at their disposal will not be disposed to spend very great 
sums of money to make them really dew-ponds, when they can 
get mist - orrain-—-ponds.”” The experiments that led up to this 
are amusing as well as instructive. During the late summer ol 
1908 his experimental ponds had filled rapidly with snow-watet 
and not with dew, be it noted; but when the frost broke up, 
signs of leakage appeared, which may have been produced either 
by the thaw or the stick of a visitor, as there was a mark in the 
clay bottom where a stick had almost pierced it. Most probably 
the leakage was caused by frost, and to avoid such an accident 
it is recommended that a dew-pond be built with gradually- 
sloping banks, “so that the ice instead of piercing the banks 
will be lifted as expansion takes place.’’ Mr. Martin finds that 
where this had been done the frost had produced no ill effects. 
He had to pay for his experience. ‘‘ I may remark that a journey 
over the Downs in mid-winter at night-time, with only the stars 
to guide one, with the thermometer considerably below freezing- 
point, and an icy blast blowing from the north-east, was an 
experience to remember. The Downs in such circumstances 
would no doubt serve as an excellent training-ground for 
Antarctic explorers."" In July Mr. Martin determined to exca- 
vate the pond to a greater depth and to make some alterations 
in the bed ; and it certainly will be of interest to those meditating 
the formation of a dew-pond to see how he set about the work 
in the light of the experience he had gained. “In laying the 
new foundations, the planks were laid down immediately on 
the chalk. On these were laid straw to a much greater thick- 
ness than formerly, and on the straw was laid a fresh supply 
of well-puddled clay. The clay resting on the straw, a greater 
thickness of clay was necessary, as, of course, the straw yielded 
to each mass of puddled clay as it was put down, and the clay 
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In those days there stood just within the cemetery gate a 
crucifix, with arms outspread towards the lake. The figure was 
finely carved, the work of an artist, and the downward-looking 
face wore an expression of infinite compassion. Lisa, sitting on 
the ground, with her head in her arms, lifted her face at last 
and looked at the figure of the Christ, at first with unseeing 
eyes, then with a dull wonder that was half pity. That life. 
then, had ended, as Pietro’s had ended, and as hers would end— 
in suffering and defeat and death. Yet men said that He was 
God. 

Hitherto Lisa’s faith had been boundless, but her ideas 
were vague. Heaven was a remote locality reserved for those 
who were constant in mass and confession. God was a power 
to be feared, and propitiated if possible, Who sent a good vintage 
when He was appeased, and let the peasants starve if He was 
angry. It was the only creed she knew. 

A nightingale sat in a cypress close by, and the night rang 
with the song of the little brown bird to whom poets give a 
human soul. The passionate pain and pleading pierced Lisa’s 
heart as no words could have done, and, in the evening light, 
the carven face seemed life-like, the symbol and type of all 
human suffering for the sake of Love. 

Slowly, very slowly, came the first dim light of a new know- 
ledge, the conception of all pain as being one with that pain, 
one with that love which, eternally suffering, looks eternally 
beyond the suffering. Her prayer had been unavailing, and 
they told her Pietro was dead. Yet in her heart Lisa knew 
that he had not died, that he had entered the only Heaven 
worth believing in—the Heaven that is here and now, forever 
at one with the poor and suffering, the loving and struggling 
souls of mankind. 

For a long while she sat there motionless, till the stars came 
out and the pale dress of the moonlight slipped slowly over the 
vrass, and, when at last she went away, Lisa had learned to be a 
woman, 


At Morcote to-day sits one who is old and feeble and 
blind, whe can no longer tell over a Rosary of Happy Things. 
Yet always, in her mind’s eye, she sees herself as she once 
was, leaning from the parapet over a lake that is like 
shot silk, iridescent blue and green, with the necklace in het 
hand. 


DEW-PONDS. 


was made to overlap like tiles on a house. It was no easy task 
to make such a bottom water-tight, but it was necessary that 
it should be done in order to test the truth or otherwise of 
modern theory.”” Of course, the main interest lies in the tests 
that were applied for the purpose of finding out how far the 
volume of water was affected by the fall of dew. He found that 
the dew really made no difference. 

The story of one experiment will tell the tale of many. The 
pond selected for it was a chalk-puddle one, containing very 
clean water, situated at a height of five hundred and sixty feet, 
measuring one hundred and sixty feet round the water's edge, 
with a margin, partly grass-grown, measuring sixteen feet from 
the water’s edge to the top of the bank. August ryth, a hot, 
sunny day, was selected for the experiment. There was a heavy 
dew on the following night. Fourteen thermometers were 
placed out in varjous positions, and the inference drawn from 
what they showed was that “ the temperature of the surface 
air was, with but one exception (12.30 a.m.), always lower than 
that of the surface water, and that on no occasion did that 
of the water approach dew-point. During the same hours 
the dry puddle was always colder than the wet puddle. The 
dew-point over the water was always higher than that over the 
grass; and the surface air was never below dew-point.”’ At 
that time the depth of water in the pond was one foot eight and 
a-quarter inches, which had increased on September 5th to 
one foot nine and a-half inches. It was very largely drawn on 
by sheep and cattle. On a single morning three flocks of sheep, 
numbering about three hundred each, and about twenty cows 
visited it. It should be said that Mr. Martin is the very opposite 
of being dogmatic in his statements, and is only giving the result 
of his investigations as far as he has gone; but it appears to 
be ciear that the dew made no difference at all. It was the 
rainfall of August 17th that saved the pond from complete 
desiccation. ‘‘ Watching it in a heavy rain,” he says, “ it was 
observable how that the impermeable clay caused the water 
to race down runnels which it made into the pond.” Next 
to rain he places, as the chief means by which the ponds are filled, 
mist and fog, “ especially as regards those ponds which are at 
the very summit of the hills, where the condensation resulting 
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from altitude is greatest." The mist forms very often on the 
hills and creeps down the valley. It was not so common to see 
it coming up from the sea. Mr. Martin says: “ Charged as 
the atmosphere always is with particles of common salt and 
other salts, the chills of early morning requisition these particles 
as the carriers of condensed aqueous vapour, by reason of their 
affinity for moisture, and when the mist is on the move, as it 
almost always is, much of the mist and salt-particles is mechani- 
cally deposited by gravitation in the ponds as the mist passes 
over.” He raises the interesting question as to whether the 
electrical condition of the atmosphere has anything to do with 
aqueous vapour on the surface of the ponds, the theory being 
“that the air is charged with electrons ejected from the sun, 
the negative corpuscles being drawn, as suggested by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, towards the poles by the Earth’s magnetic field, leaving 
the Earth positively electrified, and as the vapour rises out of 
the soil after nightfall with radiant heat, it conveys with it 
a charge of positive corpuscles.’ Tentatively, he puts the 
explanation thus: “ Fog is usually in a high state of electric 
tension. Every fog-particle is charged, and, in accordance 
with the well-known law the electrical tension is greatest on the 
surface of each particle. The immediate surface of the Earth 
over which it floats becomes electrified in an opposite sense, 
and as the tension increases there is the tendency for the fog- 
particles to be discharged. As the union of rain-drops in a 
cloud into larger drops preparatory to their falling results 
in greater electrical potential on the larger drops, and this 
accumulates until a flash of lightning relieves the tension and 
the rain falls, may there not be a similar action taking place 
in the mist-particles?”’ After these notes and extracts, it is 
almost superfluous to say that Mr. Martin has made a notable 
contribution to our knowledge of dew-ponds. 

The discussion that followed the reading of the paper 
brought out several very interesting points. Practically 
speaking, there was no attempt to dispute the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. Dr. Owens, indeed, complained that 
the rain had not been given credit for all it could do. His 
speech strengthened the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Martin. 
Captain Tizard gave a most interesting explanation of the 
phenomenon observed by Mr. Martin, that is, that there is more 
dew on the land than there is over the pond. “ In the one case 
the radiation from the earth, being considerable, causes a low 
temperature, which collects the moisture from the warmer 
atmosphere, whereas the radiation from the pond, while it 
cools the water on the top of the pond, causes the colder 
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water to sink to the bottom and the warmer and lighter water 
to rise; therefore the surface water is never as cold as the 
surface land is. The radiation from the surface of the pond 
is nothing like the radiation from the earth, therefore the air 
that is in contact with the water of the pond does not deposit 
the dew on it. I do not know whether that has been explained 
before, or anything else about it, but it struck me as a point 
that might be brought forward.”” Captain Wilson Barker made a 
very sensible suggestion, that the views of practical agriculturists 
should be taken. No doubt they hold very strongly that the 
ponds are in reality, as in name, dew-ponds, and it would be 
extremely interesting to hear an intelligent believer in the dew- 
pond deal with the evidence brought forward by Mr. Martin 
Dr. William Martin considered that the passage we have quoted, 
showing that the surface air was, with one exception, always 
lower than that of the surface water, “ should give the death- 
knell to the theory that the water in the pond being colder than 
the air, the temperature of the layer of air in contact with the 
water is diminished, and the air thus caused to deposit its 
moisture as dew, and so enrich the total quantity of water in 
the pond.”’ He also went on to say that the general outcome 
of the paper would be to discountenance armchair theorising 
about natural phenomena. The lecturer has set an excellent 
example by going actually on to the Downs and carrying out 
the work with his own hands. Dr. Strahan drew attention to 
the old theory that the existence of trees hanging over dew- 
ponds was a very necessary condition to their being kept filled. 
He considered that this was right, particularly because the 
branches intercepted the fog, which, “ as it is blown past, settles 
upon the branches to such an extent that, although there may 
be no rain falling, the effect of a heavy rain is produced.” 
Major Darwin referred to the method of measuring 
the rise of the water when the fog fell on the pond by 
watching the rise on a stick. He wondered whether it 
would be possible to adopt a more accurate method of 
measuring the height of the water. The best plan would 
be, he suggested, a screw touching the surface of the water, 
by means of which extremely accurate measurements 


might be obtained. Mr. S. Skinner thought that it 
would be interesting to separate the amount of dew which 
forms from the rain and mist which falls. The amount 


of dew had been estimated in the same way as one estimates 
rain, that is, the number of inches on the area of the ground. 
By this means it had been found that the amount of dew 
for the whole year was not as much as an inch, 


THE LATE LORD SWAYTHLING’S SILVER.—I/1 


——y ONTINUING my review of some of the more notable 
of the examples of English silver in the late Lord 
Swaythling’s collection, I come to the early Eliza- 
bethan beaker now illustrated. This example tapers 
and is everted at the lip. It has a characteristic 

Ilizabethan engraved band of 
foliated scrollwork enclosed 
by a plain intersecting border. 
The base or foot is formed 
of two convex members, the 
upper one ornamented with 
rings and lozenges of strap- 
work, the lower one em- 
bossed with cherubs’ heads, 
scrolls and strap-work  car- 
touches; a plain astragal 
connects the ornamental base 
with the body. The beaker 
bears the London hall-marks 
lor 1571-72. 

The three standing cups 
that are represented here 
illustrate very clearly the 
style of goldsmiths’ work 
generally found in Jacobean 
drinking-vessels, which were 
designed not only for use, 
but with a view also to the 
decoration of the table and 
the “ cupboard.” 

The earliest of this group is 
one of a set of three silver-gilt 
steeple-topped cups of the year 1611. It resembles in contour 
a fine cup in Lord Yarborough’s possession, but each of the three 
sides of the steeple is ornamented with pierced work, and in 
addition to the three terminal brackets on which the steeple 
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rests, a scroll-bracket is set on each angle, immediately 
under the ball-and-spike finial by which it is surmounted. 
The bowl and cover are each ornamented with a combi 
nation of strap-work and foliage, embossed and chased 
on a matted ground. The stem is baluster - shaped, and 
attached to it near the bowl 
are three scroll-brackets ter- 
minating with monsters’ 
heads. The high foot is 
chased with acanthus leaves 
and stands on an_ ovolo- 
enriched base. The tallest 
of the three cups is nineteen 
and a-half inches high; the 
two others are eighteen 
inches. They all bear the 
London hall-marks for the 
year 1611-12, and maker's 
mark: T B in’ monogram. 
While the form and deco 
ration are in accordance 
with what is commonly 
found in Jacobean cups, it 
is an extremely rare occur 
rence to find a set of three, 
like these, of the same design 
and made in the same yeat 
by the same maker. Phe 
cups were formerly the pro 
perty of Lord Acton, and 
CUP (1500). passed to Lord Swaythling 
by purchase. 

The next in point of date is the silver-gilt cup in the middle 
of the group. The bow! of this is nearly cylindrical, expanding 
slightly towards the lip, and is unusually tall in proportion to 
its diameter. It is ornamented with flat and slightly repoussé 
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foliated scrollwork enclosing three oval panels chased with 
mountainous landscapes, the interspaces being embossed with 
groups of fruit and flowers. Three small cherubs’ heads in 
high relief are applied in the middle of each space between the 
oval panels The stem is a tall ornate baluster with three 
applied dolphins on the lower part, above which, on the face 
of the principal member, are set three cartouches ; above these 
and counter-ranged with them are three griffin-headed brackets. 
Che foot has a disproportionately large bulbous upper membet 
embossed and chased with fruit, foliage and flowers, on a matted 
yround a plain deep scotia, and a domical base embossed 
with cherubs’ heads and wings resting on an ovolo-enriched 
base-plate The modified reproduction of 
the foot, surmounted by a baluster on which 1s_ set 
a small nude figure of Jupiter with the eagle at his feet. 
The cup, with its cover, is seventeen inches high. It bears 


cove! Is a 
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OSTRICH EGG CUP (1623), STANDING CUP 
the London hall-marks for 1619-20, and maker’s mark, I V 
over a star on a shaped shield. 

The third object is a cup of which the bowl and cover are 
formed of an ostrich egg with mounts of silver-gilt. The bowl 
is formed of the principal part of the shell, with a deep spreading 
lip of silver-gilt set on an outer ovolo-enriched bevelled flange 
and a plain inner flange by which the upper edge of the shell is 
gripped. A small ovolo-enriched calyx supports the shell, which 
is securely held by three ornamental straps, that are hinged 
to the flange of the lip and to the calyx. The straps are moulded 
as caryatid figures with cartouche continuations ornamented 
with lions’ masks. The stem is formed of four grouped scroll- 
brackets with female terminal heads and busts, the lower parts 
ornamented with masks and volutes. It rests on a foot which 
is similar in outline and decoration to that of the cup adjoining 
it, but of improved proportions, inasmuch as the uppet 
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protruding band is less bulky ; this band is ornamented with lions 
masks and groups of fruit. The domical base is repoussé and 
chased with cherubs’ heads and festoons of drapery, and rests 
on a plain base-moulding. The cover is formed of a deep con 
cave member with an ovolo-enriched rim projecting over the 
lip of the bowl, and a scalloped upper edge gripping the upper 
section of the egg-shell, and is surmounted by an ovolo-enriched 
projecting domical top which supports a figure of Minerva 
bearing a shield and a flay. On the obverse of the flay is 
engraved: The 4 of October 1577 Mr. James Stopes Came to lx 
o” parson, and on the reverse St. Mary Magdalene. On 
the broad lip of the bowl is an inscription stating that the cup 
was presented to Mr. John Stopes “ by the 
St. Mary Magdalen in or neere Olde Fish Streete London. 
January 1. 1623.” The cup with its cover is eighteen and 
a-quarter inches high. It bears the London hall-marks for 
1623-24, and maker’s mark 

a trefoil slipped, in a 
shaped shield. 

In the Swaythling col- 
lection there are several cups 
in the form of miniature fonts, 
with shallow cylindrical bow!s 
set on short stout trumpet 
mouthed stems with boldly 
moulded bases, a form of 
cup which appears to have 
been made from about the 
middle of the fifteenth cen 
tury down to the year 1525. 
The earliest of the surv.ving 
examples of the font-shaped 
type are communion cups at 
Marston Church, Oxon, and 
Kimpton, Hants, which date 
from the fifteenth century. 
They do not quite come 
within the category of font- 
shaped described 
above, because their bowls 
are not cylindrical, but coni- 
cal and deeper than is usual 
in this type of cup ; the foot 
of each, however, corresponds 
with that of the typical form. 
The origin of the form of 
the font-shaped cup may be 
traced from the mazer of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies through cups like those 
at Marston and Kimpton 
which have much in common 
with the earlier vessel. The 
vessel of the year 1500-1! 
here illustrated is the ear- 
liest-known hall-marked ex 
ample ol a font-shaped type 
of cup, of whi h there are 
several to be found pertain 
ing to the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. It has a 
wide, shallow, straight-sided 

almost cylindrical — bow! 
with a convex base set on 
a short stem, shaped like the 
large end of a trumpet, with 
a moulded foot composed ol 
a torus and a deep cavetto, 
and over the cavetto a 
beaded fillet projecting a 
little above the edge ol 
the stem. A cabled moulding covers the junction of bowl and 
stem. Around the bowl is an engraved band with the legend, 
“SOLI DEO HONOR ET GLORIA,” in Lombardic letters, 
a flower on a vertical stem with two spreading leaves between 
the first and last letter of the legend, and a gourd between every 
two words——-the whole on a granular background. The legend 
was probably engraved about fifty years after the making of 
the cup, which is three and three-quarter inches high by five 
inches in diameter, and bears the London hall-marks, including 
the date-letter C, which was in use from May 2gth, 1500, to 
May 29th, 1501. It may therefore be ascribed to the end of the 
fifteenth century rather than to the beginning of the sixteenth. 

A highly interesting object is the silver-mounted crystal 
jug, an example of Scottish work of the latter half of the six 
teenth century. The body is formed of cut and polished rock- 
crystal, with a foot, neck-band, spout, handle and cover of 


parishoners of 


cups as 
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silver. Its foot 
consists ot a 
spreading ogee 
base - moulding, 
surmounted by 
a high, nearly 
vertical, concave 
member, with 
an attached 
moulded socket, 
in which the 
crystal body 
rests. The neck- 
band is a deep 
concave member, 
with a scalloped 
projecting collar 
surrounding the 
top of the 
crystal. A scroll- 
shaped — tubular 
handle 1s 
attached to the 
foot and neck- 
band, whereby 
the body is firmly 
held. The spout 
is a large pro- 
jecting angular 
feature, resem- 
bling a bird’s 
beak, attached 
to the neck by 


its broad part and diminishing almost to a point at its extremity. 
The cover is a hemispherical dome, hinged to the neck-band 


and surmounted by a low circular 
moulded finial, and having a thumb- 
piece attached to the back. The jug is 
nine and a-half inches high, and fou 
inches in diameter at the base. The 
Edinburgh hail-mark of 1565-85 and 
the mark of George Heriot are stamped 
on the neck- mount. The jug is of 
great historical interest, having been 
presented by Queen Elizabeth to the 
Regent Mar for the baptism of one of 
his children. 

Other objects of an early date in 
the collection comprise jugs ‘of crystal 
and stoneware mounted with  silver-gilt 
or plain silver; also tankards of various 
shapes, the earliest being circular in 
plan, straight-sided and tapering towards 
the top, the bodies being copied from a 
section of the horn of an ox or buffalo. 
There is in this collection one of such 
tankards, a rare example, actually made 
of a section of horn mounted with 
a silver-gilt handle, bands and covet 
which bear the London hall - marks 
of 1561-62. Another rare piece now 
illustrated 
is a tankard 
ot about 
the beginning 
of the reign 
of Elizabeth. 
It is formed 
of marble with 
ilver-gilt foot, 
handle and 
neck-band, 
and has a 
domi al covet 
formed of a 
section of 
marble with a 
band, finial 
and _ thumb- 
piece of silver- 
vilt. 

There are 
several other 
jugs, some of 
stoneware 
with silver 
mounts, BON 
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and others 
wholly of silver, 
of various dates 
in the sixteenth 
century. 
Towards the 
end of the reign 
of Charles II. the 
decoration of 
plate with en- 
graved _land- 
scapes, figures 
and foliage, in 
the Chinese 
style, became 
very fashionable. 
The landscapes 
and figures were 
probably copied 
from Nankin 
porcelain jars 
and lacquer-work 
imported from 
the East about 
that time. While 
the fashion 
lasted, this kind 
of ornamentation 
was engraved on 
all sorts of 
objects, such as 
cups, tankards, 
bowls, vases and 
candlesticks ; 


the toilet-table. 
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CANDLESTICK AND CANISTER—PART OF A 
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SILVER-MOUNTED MARBLE JUG 


but it is most frequently found on articles for 
Three of such articles, a box, candlestick and 


canister, parts of a set, are here illus- 
trated. The box is octagonal, five 
inches wide, with vertical sides engraved 
with exotic foliage, and its cover has a 
boldly-moulded edge. 

30th the toilet-box and the candle- 
stick bear the London hall-marks of 
1683-84, and the same maker’s mark as 
that on a similar set at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The third piece is an 
octagonal canister of four years late! 
date, engraved with Chinese plants and 
birds, 

Of later work, such as teapots and 
cotlee pots, there is in the collection a 
sequence of several excellent examples 
of both vessels Coffee-pots with plain 
tapering bodies, having the spout fixed at 
a right angle with the body, continued 
with ot’ er varieties, to be made as late as 
the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when they were superseded 
by a form of pot which approximates 
in its outline to the pear shape seen 
in some earlier teapots, but Is ol 
much greater height in- proportion. to 
its diameter 
Phe limi 
tations of two 
articles have 
made it im 
possible to do 
more than 
describe in 
brief a few 
representative 
objec ts froma 
notable col- 
lection, but 
they serve to 
illustrate the 
wide taste 
and sure judg 
ment which 
the late Lord 
Swaythling 
brought to 
the fascinat 
ing pursuit ol 
plate col- 
lecting. 
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THE LIF€-HISTORIES OF THE FROG AND TOAD. 


HEN the 


chilly 
toads 
bury 
them 
elves in the mud at 
the margins of ponds, 
or creep into crevices, 
seeking out places 
affording shelter from 
the frost. There they 
pass the winter in a 


state ol torpor, and 
then appear quite 
dead, respiration 
being carried on by 


means of the = skin 
alone. Winter gives 
place to spring, and 
the March winds, 
scattering the clouds, 
help the sun 
warm the 
cold and saturated 
earth. Gradually the 
frogs awake and issue 
from their wintet 
quarters, instinct 
leading them to the 
stagnant pools, where 


once 


they congregate in 
large numbers At 


night the hoarse 
croaking of the males 
may be heard at 
some distance, and 
in a few days the 
females will have de- 
posited their spawn, 
each in a single mass, 
in the shallower parts 
of the ponds. Keach 
mass of spawn when 
first laid has the ap- 
pearance of a quan 
tity of tiny black 
shot, all closely 
adhering to one 
another, and to the 


touch it resembles 
tacky rubber solu- 
tion. This is due to 
the fact that each 


egg is coated with a 
film of insoluble 
adhesive substance. 
Immediately the 
spawn is immersed 
this film rapidly 


last 


autumn nig 








leaves are 


‘hts beg 


Pagan, 


to set 





and 
in, 


LOAD AND 


the cold, 


frogs and 


TOAD SPAWN. 


FROG SPAWN. 


FROG. 


eggs are 


gradually forced 


us 


absorbs water and becomes a kind of jelly. 


apart, and 


a few 





As this forms, the 
hours after being 
deposited this gela- 


tinous covering be 
comes fully dis- 
tended, the whole 
mass otf spawn 
then being = enor 
mously bigger than 
the frog that laid 
it, and each egg is 


embedded in a sphere 


of jelly. 

The third pl 
ture on this page 
shows a quan 


tity of spawn at this 
fully-expanded stage, 
just as it appeared a 
few hours after being 
deposited by a frog 
in our aquarium. In 
five or six days the 
development of the 
black eggs will have 
become so advanced 
that a differentiation 
between head and 
body will be appa- 
rent, as may be seen 


on reference to No. 5 
of the series. The 
sixth picture shows 


the hatching tadpoles, 
each curled up in the 
narrow limits of the 
tiny egg-chamber in 
the centre of its 
sphere of jelly. A few 
days after this the 
gelatinous mass 
begins to lose its 
firmness and be 
comes somewhat 
mucilaginous, so 
that, after repeated 
struggles, the 
young tadpoles 
manage to for ce 
themselves through 
the jelly and out 
into the _ water 
This stage is shown 


in the last photo 
graph of the 
series. These 
changes are much 
better understood 
if the development 
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of a few eggs be watched, and for that purpose we have 
separated fifteen from a mass of spawn as soon as it was 
deposited. These we have placed in an observation tank 
and photographed as often as they showed any im- 
portant change. The first depicts the adhesive covering of 
the eggs just beginning to take up water. Nos. 2 and 3 are later 
stages in this absorption, while No. 4 shows the black eggs, 
whose sizes have not altered, each in the centre of a fully- 
expanded sphere of jelly. This gelatinous covering plays a 
very important part in the economy of the tadpole. Its slippery 
nature foils all attempts on the part of enemies to attack the 
eggs, and as it is richly permeated by pores, the oxygen dissolved 
in the water can freely circulate around the embedded yolks, 
which the jelly keeps well apart. A microscope would show 
that each egg is undergoing segmentation into a cellular struc- 
ture, and after a few days the naked eye can detect a marked 
difference in shape, as in No. 5. The next shows this more 
plainly, a distinct head and tail being now visible, and on those 
tadpoles presenting a dorsal view a tiny gill may be seen budding 
from either side of the head. In No. 7 the creatures are seen 
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STAGES IN DEVELOPMENT 


THE 


struggling through the jelly. When free the young tadpoles 
always work their way up to the top of the spawn, taking, 
perhaps, several days to accomplish this. There they collect 
in clusters of a dozen or more, with all the heads together and 
the tails pointing outwards, like a rosette. Nos. 8 and 9 show 
this characteristic habit. It may be of interest to the reader 
to know that No. 5 was photographed on April 6th and No. 9 
on April 11th of last year. 

These tiny creatures are quite unable to swim, and hold 
to some support by means of a cement gland situated beneath 
the head. In a few days the simple gills we have already 
noticed develop into large feathery structures, as may be seen 
on reference to No. 10. The same picture shows the tail now 
broad and flattened for swimming. Shortly after this each 
tadpole develops a horny mouth fitted for biting water-plants 
and sucking their juices. The feathery structures disappear, 
and are replaced by internal gills somewhat like those of fishes. 
Water is taken in now by the mouth, passed over these organs 
and discharged from a single gill-aperture situated on the left 
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side of the head. Seething masses of these black tadpoles 
may be observed in the ditches about a fortnight after hatching, 
and gradually they spread over the ponds and become more 
isolated. The hind legs begin to bud at the base of the tail, and 
if the creature be held up to a strong light the front legs will 
be seen to be developing as well, but hidden within the gill 
chambers. 

Feeding on all manner of animal and vegetable substances, 
these tadpoles grow rapidly and become brownish, like the mud 
among which they grovel for food. About six weeks after hatch 
ing these creatures will have reached the stage shown in No. 13, 
and .some ten days later the hind legs will have become fully 
formed, as in No. I4. A close Inspection of these last two of 
the series mentioned will show the mark across the body where 
the imprisoned front legs are developing. No. 15 depicts 
the left fore leg, now fully formed and pushed through the 
gill-aperture, that we referred to before. The right limb, which 
has forcibly to rupture the skin, is not yet out. For this reason 
it always makes its appearance some hours later than the left. 
The next picture shows the under side of the tadpole at this stage. 

As soon as the creature is 

the proud possessor of fou 

legs, the tail begins to wither 

% at the extremity. A kind of 
~ inflammation sets in and the 
a Pe juices of the disorganised part 

ee _@ io seem to be absorbed into the 

e ? ~~ eo Le body and utilised for the 
. ee ? further development of the 

. Sa Bees young animal. Our illustra- 
PT ie 2 tions show this withering, and 
ww» finally the tail-less, fully 

developed frog (photographed 

on June 26th). Since the 

o tadpole first began to develop 

legs the gills have been fall 


a 2 ing into disuse, and the 
,, re slowly forming lungs have 

« 7 ° 
4 “ been gradually taking their 
a places. The creature, too, 

" &, 

‘a * has been making constant 
wn y visits to the surface to exer 


vee. 


cise these lungs. By the time 


all the legs have appeared 


a 

it breathes entirely from the 

atmosphere, and would 
drown if it remained in the 
deeper parts of the pond. 
rhe water -logged hoof 
marks of cattle around the 
edges are the usual places 
for these tailed frogs to 
collect, 





as there iS no 
drowning in 
As soon as the tails 


danger of 
them. 
have quite disappeared the 
young frogs hop oft and 
in the long, damp 


wandering into the 


hide 

2Tass, 
the 
they feea 
which 


meadows during 
where 
insects 
abound in such places. 

It is not our province 
in this article to go into 
the differences which exist 
between the mature frog 


summer, 


THE FROG. and toad, but rather to 
compare the histories ol 
their developments. In the spring-time, toads usually 


appear from a fortnight to a month later than do_ frogs, 
and for spawning-grounds they seem to prefer deeper and 
cleaner ponds. The eggs, too, are laid in strings, the female 
toad climbing between and around the submerged stems 
of water-plants as they are extruded. Each string, is a sort 
of rope of jelly in which are embedded a double chain of eggs. 
Reference to our illustrations will make this clear. The tadpoles 
hatch and develop in the same way as we have described foi 
frogs, but they always remain black and are very conspicuous 
on the sandy bottom of the pond. ‘Toad tadpoles are much 
more persevering swimmers than those of frogs, though they 
are always inferior in size. After about three seasons have 
passed these youngsters, either frogs or toads, have sufficiently 
matured to breed. Those few upon which fortune has 
smiled, and which have not passively figured in one ot 
Nature’s tragedies, repair to the ponds as did their parents. 
There they deposit their spawn and the whole life-cycle 
begins anew. WALFORD B. JOHNSON. 
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ISOLA BELLA, — 
CANNES, 





HE new vardens at Baron Van André’s villa at instinct with the genius of the designer, the contrast is very 
Cannes form another of Mr. Peto’s clever conceptions considerable, and arises naturally and rightly from Mr. Peto’s 
admirably realised. It is interesting to compare it just and sensitive appreciation of every particularity of s.tuation 
with the two on the Cap Saint Jean with which and of circumstance in the ground and of character and purpose 
readers of CountRY LIFE were made acquainted in the client. At Maryland or the Villa Sylvia we find a complete 

last vear, because, while they all breathe the spirit and are conception of a Riviera home, house and garden forming part 


of a single entity controlled 
and individualised by the 
peculiarities of site. Among 
these, that of limitation of 
extent plays an important 
part, and it is refreshing to 
observe the ability with 
which the designer solved 
the problem of getting into a 
narrow space a_ full suffi 
ciency of incident and a de 
lightful succession of features 
without overcrowding or the 
loss of the feeling of 
spaciousness. 

At Isola Bella he had 
an entirely different set of 
factors to deal with. Here 
there already was a_ house 
and garden of the normal, 
uninteresting Riviera type. 
But after purchasing 
it, Baron Van André trans 
formed the house into a 
really splendid chateau, and 
purchased a vast extent of 
additional ground. This ad 
ditional ground he handed 
over to be transformed by 
Mr. Peto, than whom no 
one more fully combines 
knowledge of both  archi- 
tecture and gardening with 
an eye for their right 
association. The result is 
partly reproduced in the ac- 
companying illustrations, ad 
mirable in themselves and 
showing the architectural 
work in full and _ vivid 
fashion, but taken last year 
just after the completion of 
the work and showing none 
of the maturity of growth 
which, even in twelve 
months, so wonderfully 
transforms a _ rightly-planted 
garden in that wonderful 
climate. 

The old garden around 
the villa was of the conven- 
tional Riviera kind mis- 
called “ Jardin Anglais,” and 
a strange warped survival of 
the not very intelligent inter- 
pretation by French designers 
of the old English landscape 
schoolof “Capability 
Brown,” from which we in 
England have for some time 
thoroughly freed ourselves, 
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me found = « ( vellin undulations of turf set wear 
omely vith evel ort of palm ums sprinkled = about 
haphazard with hard-edged oval beds filled with cineraria 
(Chinese primula ind other florists’ flowers fhough not 


entirely reorganised, this has been modified and a system ot 
rouping and eftect has been introduced But the main work 
as been concentrated on the new part, the stiff line of olives 
that formed the old boundary having been judiciously broken 


ae 


a 


yright ORANGES AND LILIES 


by the removal of the least interesting examples and the 
formal line of demarcation is thus obliterated. 

Che new ground to be treated was a hillside of considerable 
declivity, the upper portion terraced with orange trees for com 
inercial purposes, while below lay a dull, irregular oval lawn at 
1 steep angle, and some amorphous and objectless grass slopes 
Che size and dignity of. the chateau and the large extent of its 
‘rounds demanded that formality should be introduced without 
niggardliness as regards either general s ope ol part ular detail 
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fle sumptuousness that marked so many of the lay-outs of 
Kenaissance Italy was called for here in the shape of a largely- 
devised and delicately-wrought architectural scheme that 
sympathised with the pronounced natural features of the 
magnificent environment in which it was to be set. The site 
of the oval lawn was taken as the central and arresting point of 
the scheme. A stately colonnade sweeps round an oval pool 
Its white shafts are reflected in the limpid water, to which 
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intimate access is obtained through two pedimented porches of 
excellent proportions. The columns rise from low plinths that 
edge the broad marbled way. On the plinths stand many a pan 
of lily and hyacinth, while beyond them are ample borders set 
with flowering shrubs and orange trees, and bedded with all 
the wealth of floral beauty that a Riviera spring yields to the 
skilful gardener. One of the borders is bounded by the coping 
of the pond; behind the other lies a wall of varying height. 
It is loftiest where the stairway descends from above, and it 
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gradually declines as it sweeps round to the porches. The line 
of descent is broken by an occasional upward ramp that forms 
a pedestal for a sculptured urn or for a group of amorini from 
the famous chisel of M. Visseaux of Paris. The colonnade is 
treated pergola-wise [he columns, which are monoliths of 
white veined marble, are capped with capitals of the Ionic order, 
across Which is set a short section of beam with moulded ends 
On this are placed the pair of parallel beams that act as an 
entablature, connecting the columns and taking the curve 
of the oval sweep Che rafters which they support have 
moulded ends projecting some two feet beyond the facia of the 
colonnade. The various photographs of this original and unusual 
scheme show the construction well—better than if they had 
just been taken, for already the wistarias and Cherokee roses 
that are to be the botanic associates of the marble and the 
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pyright A GREEK FOUNTAIN, 


wood are asserting their partnership. The pool is lined with 
blue vitreous mosaic, giving to the water a lovely tint 
in delightful accord with the green bronze reproduction 
of a Greek fountain discovered at Capua that rises centrally 
from the wate 

rhe setting of timbered banks and green hillside that form 
so apt a background to this classic paradise is fully seen in the 
illustrations. But the colonnaded garden is no architectural 
oasis isolated amid a desert of Nature. It is led up to and 
supported by features that are associated with it by ties of apt 
relationship and close sympathy. Above and below the richly- 
wrought oval there is schemed, from top to bottom of the hill 
a spacious and stately stairway, with shallow, easy steps in the 
old Italian manner, down one side of which is brought a little 
runnel of water. On either side of the treads and still enclosed in 
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the retaining walls of the stairway, is a border of small flowering 
bushes and of flowers, flanked on either side by sentinel cypresses 
and great jars. At the top of the hill that dominates this staircase 
is the garden-house shown in the illustrations. It had to be 
given considerable presence, as it is the chief building within 
the limits of Mr. Peto’s scheme. It takes the form of a high 
room entirely surrounded by a marble arcade, the whole standing 
up on a great masonry base, for it occupies the very peak of a 
ridge, from which fascinating views in every direction round 
Cannes are obtained. Below the oval garden the staircase 
which starts with the garden-house, is continued to the bottom 
of the hill, and finishes in an arcaded cypress alcove containing 
a reproduction of the “ Diane de la Chasseresse.’’ From the 
north side of the garden-house there drops another and wholly 
distinct valley, with a delightful little stream along the bottom, 
which has been planted with 
some thirty thousand iris of 
selected sorts, to give all 
possible extension to the 
flowering season. Rising 
above them is a choice collec- 
tion of almonds, pink 
Japanese cherries and similar 
choice flowering shrubs that 
afford a continuous interest 
throughout the spring. All 
the old olive trees have been 
left in this part of the garden 
to keep the antique character, 
and the summit of the hill 
and the slopes have the grass 
under the trees filled with 
spring bulbs, while wistarias 
and roses climb up into the 
branches. 

The picture which most 
fully reveals the beauty of the 
site— the richly - vegetated 
foreground, the blue sea in 
the middle distance and the 
far-off Esterelles—is that 
which includes the viaduct, 
well devised with arches and 
roundels. It leads across 
from the level of the colon 
nade to a still further exten 
sion of this really remarkable 
garden, which now embraces 
all the lower slopes of the 
Californie Hill. In this part 
the fine old stone quarries 
have been incorporated and 
suitably planted with 
cypresses and a variety of 
flowering shrubs. A cascade 
pours down the lofty rock 
face and fills a whole portion 
of this valley with the delight 
ful sound of falling water. 
Paths have been cleared that 
lead up into and _ through 
the beautiful cork wood that 
covers the hillsides. Here we 
leave formality and are amid 
Nature—Nature almost un 
touched, for the eye relishes 
the beauty and variety of wild 
flowers and aboriginal shrub 
before it looks up at the ever 
changing aspects of sea and 
mountain on one side, and on 
the other, at the full stretch, 
the happy lines, the rich com 
position of the architectural garden that seems to lie there with 
its young and shapely form folded round and embraced by the 
Nymphs of the wild wood, the Genii of the pristine rocks, the 
Elements of rugged Earth. It is the wedlock of Nature and of Art. 


MARKING SALMON. 


HE recent works of Mr. Mallock and Mr. Hutton on 
salmon and salmon scales claim to have established 
as the results of marking salmon and of observations 
on salmon scales, certain points in the life-history o! 
the fish, the most remarkable of which are (1) that 

salmon do not return to the fresh water annually, and (2) that 
salmon do not spawn more than once in their lives. In the 
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Report for England and Wales of the Proceedings of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries under the Salmon and Fresh-water 
Fisheries Acts for 1909, which is only lately issued, there is an 
appendix which gives the result of the English markings of 
fish carried out under the direction of the Board. These are 
of special value, as not only have they been carried out under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Archer, who both in Norway 
and in Scotland did so much to promote the systematic marking 
of Salmonidz, but also because the fish marked are not taken 
from one but from nine different rivers round the coast. These 
may be divided into three groups, (1) the Northern (Coquet, 
fyne, Tees and Esk), (2) Southern (Hampshire rivers and the 
Devonshire Avon) and (3) the Western rivers (Taw and Torridge, 
Severn and Trent). The marking began in 1904; it has ex 
tended over six years, as the returns are given up to August, 
1910. During the period one thousand four hundred and forty 
fish (salmon and sea-trout) have been marked, and of this number 
thirty-three have been recaptured. 
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basis of percentage of recaptures to fish marked are not only 
worthless, but grossly misleading 
To take first the fish recaptured in each year: 


Salmon. Sea-trout. 
In 1905 in the Tyne .. ‘i WA I én I 
Tees .. #- e ae " 
Esk .. is its on 7 
in Severn is ‘oa 
In 1906 in the Coquet , i 2 I 
Hampshire von : 3 
Devonshire Avon - “3 
Lune.. oe ; I 
In 1907 in the Tees .. oa I 
‘a os Esk .. ate ; ar I 
In 1908 in the Hampshire Avon 3 
Severn ee os | 


n 1909 in the Coquet a 
Hampshire Avon 


” ” 


Looked at in this way, it will be seen that the thirty-three 


es A ee 
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In the different groups the numbers have been : 


Marked. Recaptured. 
Northern an es 951 oa 16 
Southern as aa 132 sie 10 
Western o. oe 357 7 

1,440 33 


[he first point to be noticed is the much larger number of 
recaptures in the Southern rivers than in any of the others. 
Mr. Archer is careful to point out that, while it would be unsafe 
to say this could be accounted for solely by the difference 
in the skill and care of the markers, yet this factor has had, 
no doubt, considerable influence on the results. This is un 
fortunate, as it at once destroys the value of the number of the 
recaptures and makes it useless to draw any conclusion from the 
percentage of marked fish recaptured. If, as is most likely the 
case, the same remark applies to the marking experiments in 
other countries, it goes far to destroy the value of any attempt 
to say that any reliable percentage has yet been found between 
fish marked and fish recaptured, and all statistics and inferences 
based on any such percentages must be given up as wholly 
misleading. To obtain any such figure there must be in each 
case skilled markers employed and a uniform system of marking 
followed. Until that has been done all results deduced on the 
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recaptures can hardly be relied upon as proving much. It will 
be best to differentiate at once between the salmon and sea-trout : 


Salmon. Sea-trout. 


( oquet me oi 2 ‘i 2 

Tyne .. ; “a I I 

Tees rs 7 - I — I 

Esk at a 7 a2 8 

Hampshire Avon ee 8 

Devonshire Avon aa 2 

law 

Severn y _ ; - 

Lune .. ; a ae I 
21 13 


it seems to be a mistake to mix these fish up, as is done in the 
inspector’s report. As far as is yet known the life-histories 
of the fish, although similar to a certain extent, are by no means 
identical. Taking the salmon first, the two Coquet salmon 
were grilse, taken in December on their way up to spawn, the 
one a female, the other a male. The female was retaken in 
January after having spawned, and there must be something 
wrong in the returns, as her weight is given as the same after 
spawning as before. The male was retaken in March, a kelt, 
the weight about the same, but he is said to have grown an inch ! 
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Ihe Tyne tish, a female, is more remarkablk She wa 
caught on March 3rd, 1905 ;. she weighed r2lb., and was of a 


red colour. She was recaught on March 28th within r15o0yds. 
of the place of first capture, weighing a pound less, and of a 
bright colour It is certainly remarkable that a red fish should 
within twenty-five days have spawned, for that is probably what 
the loss of a pound means, and become so far well mended as 
to be “ bright.””. The red may have disappeared, but the fish 
could hardly have spawned and become bright in three weeks. 
Phe Tees salmon is a more instructive fish. He was caught 
as a keit on January 17th, 1907. He was retaken on January 
24th, 1909; he had grown 5in. in length and 4lb. in weight in 
the two vears, and was again a kelt In fact, he had passed 
from the vrilse stave to that of the salmon on the second return 
from the sea, and had spawned twice rhis completes the re 
captured salmon in the Northern group of rivers. It adds but 
little to our knowledge, but as far as it goes it rather supports 
the old view that salmon return from the sea to breed more 
than once in their live 

Che Southern group of rivers point the same way, but they 
have also points about them that cast some doubt on the accuracy 
of the observations. In the Hampshire Avon the first fish, a 
female of Slb., was caught on February ath, 1906-—a_ well 
mended kelt on her descent to the sea— weighing &lb. and 311n. 
long. In February, 1907, she was recaught as a clean fish 
the same length, but her weight was just doubled—16lb. The 
fact that a fish is precisely double in weight and_ precisely 
the same length causes more doubt as to the figures. It is the 
exact converse of the Tyne fish that grew an inch in one 
hundred days, but remained the same weight. 

The next fish -a male--was caught on March 5th, 1go06 
measuring 34in. in length, weighing about 12lb. He was in 
“ beautiful’ condition. Caught again on February r2th, 1907 
a clean fish, he had not increased in length, but had doubled 
his weight. It seems from the whole list of the Avon fish that 
they always increase in weight utterly out of proportion to the 
increase in length. In most cases an increase in one is followed 
by an increase in the other, but for some unexplained reason, 
if the figures are reliable, which it is quite possible they are not, 
the rule does not apply to the Hampshire rivers. The third fish, 
caught on March 14th, 1g06, is said to have been in moderate 
condition, a statement that spoils the value of the report, as it 
dloes not show if the fish had or had not spawned. Caught again 
on April 23rd, 1907, as a clean fish, it had increased gin. in length 
and 15lb. in weight The next case was a kelt caught on 
February r2th, 1908, and recaught on February 29th. No. 5 wasa 
female Test salmon, caught on March oth, 1908, asa kelt ; she was 
recaught on March 2tst, 1910, as a kelt, and had increased gin. and 
r4lb. in the two years. This fish is remarkable, as it is the only 
one which was absent from the river over two years, and it is the 
one that shows the smallest increase, both in length and weight. 
No. 6 1s a female which, if the figures are accurate, is a most 
puzzling fish. Caught on March 26th, 1908, she was 31in. long, 
weighed 741b., and was in good condition. Recaught as a clean 
fish on February 26th, 1909, she had not increased in length, but het 
weight had risen from 7lb. to 2olb. ; that is, in less than a year she 
had increased nearly three times her size. Have any steps been 
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taken to test the accuracy of these figures ? If they are correct 

it isalarge * if’’—they are truly wonderful. The seventh fish, a 
female, was caught on February 7th, 1909, a kelt that had 
spawned ; she was 32in. long and weighed 7lb. When recaught on 
May 25th, 1910, she was also a kelt ; she had increased 84in. in 
length and over three times her weight, from 7lb. to 24lb. The 
last fish was caught on March 15th, 1909, a good fish, 28in. long, 
weighing 6lb. It was recaught on March 18th, 1910, a clean run 
fish weighing 16lb., but showed no increase in length. Such is the 
Hampshire record, and it is certainly startling if it can be relied 
on. Can it be? Even the Board seem to doubt it. As to two 
of the fish they put a query as to sex. Surely on this point one 
may say that the observers ‘“‘ though fools, cannot err,” but if 
they have by any possibility erred in this, there are the more 
difficult points of weight and length ; can they be trusted ? 

If they can be relied on, two points of some importance 
deserve notice. All these startling fish are, with two exceptions, 
females ; do females grow more rapidly in weight than males ? 
Most of the recaptures are at the head of the tideway, when 
the fish would be at their best. Do they lose weight in fresh 
water? Beyond this, until it is clear that the figures can be 
relied on, it is not safe to draw any inference. 

On the Devonshire Avon the fish were females, but both 
were kelts who were recaught after an interval of three weeks in 
fresh water, and almost at the place of their original capture. 
rhey are, therefore, of but little importance. On the Taw, 1 
the figures are accurate, a fact of great interest is brought out 
which has a bearing on the question of salmon feeding in fresh 
water. <A clean run fresh salmon with sea-lice on it was caught 
on April 2nd, 1909. It weighed 7§lb. It was recaptured on 
May 12th in the same year and weighed 8lb. In the five weeks 
in fresh water it had gained §lb. The other Taw fish was a kelt, 
but only a fortnight elapsed between its capture and recapture 
both being in fresh water. 

Of the five fish in the Severn, two can only be accounted 
for by inaccurate observations. A salmon of 22lb. was caught in 
the tideway on January 20th, 1908; it was recaught on 
February 15th, 1908, in fresh water, weighing r}lb. less. 
Contrast this with the Taw case. Between April 2nd and 
May 12th a Taw fish in fresh water gained $lb. Between 
January 20th and February 15th a Severn fish in the tideway 
and fresh water loses 1}lb. Nor is this all. Another Severn 
lish, clean run between February 1st and February 7th, 1908, 
vains 2in. in length and 1b. in weight. 

This completes the returns as to salmon ; we will deal with 
the sea-trout on another occasion. As these returns are official, 
published under the authority of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, most persons would take them as being absolutely 
reliable and as a safe basis from which to draw inferences as to 
salmon. We are entitled to ask’ Have the Board, before 
publishing them, taken any steps to verify the figures? If they 
have, and they are prepared to vouch for the accuracy of the 
figures and facts, they are a most important contribution to the 
life-history of the salmon ; but if they are not verified in any 
way, they should not be put forth under the authority of the 
english Fishery officials. They only tend to mislead and retard 
any real research work being done in fishery matters. 


FURNITURE OF THE XVII. & XVIII. CENTURIES. 


Hk wealth of fine old furniture in our country houses 
is constantly being made manifest to readers of 
CouNnTRY Lire by the illustrations of interiors which 
play so large a part in the weekly ‘ Country Home ’ 
articles. But so great is the present interest in the 

history of furniture that detailed description and individual 
illustration of particular pieces have always proved very popular, 
and it is quite certain that it will be a welcome departure to 
give a thoroughly complete and vivid presentment of fine ex- 
amples by reproducing them in a new manner on a paper of 
sympathetic tone and texture. The ordinary photographic 
monotone process is sufficient to represent pieces of furniture 
wholly composed of a single wood, be it oak, walnut or 
mahogany. But where the effect is made largely to depend 
on inlay, whether of the Queen Anne marquetry or the late1 
Chippendale type; on lacquer, either Oriental or European ; 
on metal mounts of the kind used so richly in France and, with 
more restraint, in England; on painting such as appears on 
certain homely Dutch pieces or with exquisite finish on Sheraton 
furniture adorned by Cipriani and Angelica Kauffmann; or 
on gilding and upholstery so grandly used in the more sumptuous 
houses from Charles II1.’s time forward—in all of these large 
and complex categories coloured representation alone enables 
the mind to understand the designer's full conception and to 


appreciate the merit of his finished composition. For many 
a year great effort has been made to yoke art and science together 
in perfect training to carry off the Grand Prix of colour printing. 
Many a subsidiary race has been won, many a worthy success 
gained. Now at last it really seems that the laurel wreath of 
Olympia may be claimed. Full advantage of this recent success 
will be taken by Country LiFe, which will week by week present 
a picture of a piece of furniture so exactly catching its character- 
istics——-be they of form, tone, or texture—that the very thing 
itself will almost appear to stand before us. The first example 
is published to-day. It speaks for itself, and, without further 
words, amply justifies the departure Thus rendered, the settee 
illustrated teaches a double lesson. It shows the delicate grasp 
of colour-harmony, as well as the remarkable skill and industry 
possessed as needle-workers by the great ladies of the Queen 
Anne period; and it throws much light on to the methods 
then adopted to make a rich picture of a room, although its wains- 
cotings may have been of sombre oak or simple white. Such, in 
the days of William and of Anne, were cleverly contrived back- 
grounds for the bright colours of the velvets, the damasks and 
the tapestries that upholstered the chairs and settees, the gilt 
and lacquer of consoles and cabinets and the many-hued garments 
of the men and women that congregated in the rooms. Add 
to this the gilding of looking-glasses and candelabra, the portraits 
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by Lely and Kneller, the ceilings painted by Streeter and 
Thornhill, by Verrio and Laguerre, and the impression which 
prevails that English decorative taste at that time was colour- 
less and subdued must be pronounced erroneous. It may not 
have been so gorgeous, even in the case of palaces and great 
houses, as Venice had been and as Versailles was, but it was a 
somewhat reserved and modest edition of the same work. That 
description exactly describes the settee here illustrated, which 
depends for its richness on upholstery alone, the woodwork 
showing only in legs and stretchers which, though skilfully 
wrought, are simple, of self colour, and with a shell on the knee 
as the only ornament. 

The history of the piece is known; its original owner was 
prominent in the reign of Queen Mary, and the needlework 
with which it is covered is undoubtedly the work of his wife 
or her companions. The circular panels on the backs and 
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cushions have especial interest ; they represent classic subjects 
in the then fashionable Italian style, and Verrio or Laguerre 
may have been responsible for their design. The time of the 
ladies of that period was not so fully occupied with social en- 
gagements as is the case to-day, and needlework was their 
favourite occupation. Burnet relates how the Queen herself 
“in all those hours that were not given to better employment 
wrought with her own hands; and sometimes with so constant 
a diligence, as if she had been to earn her bread by it.’’ Speci- 
mens of her needlework, consisting of hangings and coverings 
for chairs and settees, used to be shown at Hampton Court, 
and were described as “ extremely neat and well shadowed.” 
That she was not alone in this, but simply prima inter pares, is 
clearly shown by the extent, the perfection and the elaboration 
of the ‘petit point covering of this very beautiful and remarkably 
preserved settee. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
LITTLE volume which combines amusement. with 
instruction in an unusual degre is that which 
Mr. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., has written under the 
title of The Past at Our Doors, or The Old in 
the New Around Us (Macmillan). The writer is 
a son of Professor Skeat, and therefore has lingual knowledge 
by instinct and inheritance, as well as acquisition. He takes 
our food, dress and homes, and shows how curiously the present 
is linked by them to the past. Even the occurrence of meal- 
times yields him abundance of matter. Breakfast has an origin 
so apparent that we almost forget the ancient custom of 
taking a snack of something to “ break” the long “ fast” 
at night. This custom is still followed out in France and 
one or two other countries, and it is remarkable that 
dinner had the original meaning to “ unfast,”’ or “ breakfast,” 
so that at one time it seems to have been taken without 
the preliminary snack, for which there is, by the by, 
an analogy in the labourer’s “‘ dew-bit.””. Supper in the simple 
old days consisted of a sop of bread soaked in gravy or broth. 
It was therefore a sopper, and survives as a simpler meal than 
dinner. Lunch was in its original form “ lunchin,” a big slice 
of bread or other eatable—the labourer’s bread and cheese at 
midday. Gay, in 1714, wrote, “I sliced the /uncheon from the 
barley-loaf."”. ““ Nuncheon ’’ was applied to drink more than 

meat, and in Hertfordshire it is still the “‘ bever”’ 
Thus the original sense of luncheon was a (noonday) slice or lump of bread 

or cheese, and that of nuncheon a noonday drink. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that “ sandwich ”’ derives 
its name from the fourth Earl of Sandwich, who lived in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and invented this convenient 
form of food in order to remain at the gaming-table without 
interruption. 

Much of our nomenclature has come from the old style o! 
dining, in which the lord and his lady sat at a small table at the 
end of the room where the fire was, and the servants at a long 
table or board supported by trestles stretching down the length 
of the hall. The servant who receives board-wages to-day is 
not always aware that the phrase refers to this state of things. 
“ A good trencherman ” carries us back to the time when people 
ate their food off trenchers. These were usually of clean white 
wood, probably maple, and were often hollow on both sides, so 
that meat could be served on one side and pudding on the other. 
The word “ spoon ’’ means a wooden chip, and the proverbial 
wooden spoon was used even within living memory in old- 
fashioned farmhouses. The horn spoon is, of course, very 
freely imitated at this day. We can very well understand 
how much force there used to be in the old proverb 
about anyone who is “born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth.” °Forks were a comparatively late invention. 
In the eleventh century there was a certain Princess of Constanti- 
nople who had married a Duke of Venice and was described as 
“ Juxurious beyond all belief,’’ because “ instead of eating like 
other people, she had her food cut up into little pieces and a‘e 
the pieces by means of a two-pronged fork.” Edward I. had 
a crystal fork as one of his jewels, and Piers Gaveston, the 
favourite of Edward II., had three silver forks ‘‘ for eating 
pears.” The dinner-fork was introduced into England in 1608, 
when Thomas Coryat, having observed it in Italy, started the 
custom at his own table in England, thereby incurring the 
reproach of having offered “ an insult to Providence, who had 
given us fingers!” The salt-cellar was a very important 
table article. It was not only the “ sall-er” or salt-holder, 
but the social position of a guest was indicated by his place 
“above ”’ or “ below the salt.’” Many were of great size and 


beauty, as was the famous one of Edward III., “ inamelled all 
over with baboons and little birds.’’ ‘‘ He isn’t worth his 
salt ’’ is a proverbial saying that reminds us of what was once 
a common usage. The use of food is dignified by the fact that 
our modern titles of honour, lord and lady, are both founded 
upon the Saxon name for a loaf. “ Lord” appears to be a 
contraction of “ loaf-ward.” Murray says, in the Oxford 
Dictionary, that “in its primary sense the word denotes the 
head of the household in relation to the servants and dependants 
who ate his bread.”” “ Lady” simply means “ loaf-kneader.”’ 
In Germany “ brot-herr”’ or “ bread-lord ”’ is still applied to an 
employer of labour; and the Swedish and Danish title of 
‘“meat-mother”’ is given by servants to their mistress. 
“Dairy ’”’ has its first association with bread-making also. 
“ Dairy ”’ or “ day-ery ”’ was the place where bread was kneaded. 
The pantry, in old French, was where the bread was kept 

and the larder was the place where the bacon or “ lard ’’ was 
kept. In connection with this it is curious to note that the old 
custom of doling out bread to the retainers and dependents 
of the “‘ loaf-ward ”’ or lord was fixed by edicts which in Norman 
French were called “ assizes.’” And “ loaves of assize,”’ by a 
wrong division, came to be “ loaves of a size.” 

It would be easy to continue the examples of words that 
have originated in regard to food ; but it may be more interesting 
to pass on to the dress. <A singular fact in regard to this is 
that women seem to have in all their articles of clothing imitated 
men. The gown, robe, frock, blouse, coat, jacket and petticoat 
were all worn first by men. The gown a thousand years ago 
was a robe of fur worn by monks who had bad health, or had 
gzrown old and feeble, in order to protect them from the cold. 
It is still worn by clergymen, lawyers and University students. 
The “ frock” was originally “a long gown with large open 
sleeves,”’ which formed the outside robe worn by monks and 
friars. A memory of this is found in the expression to “ unfrock ”’ 
a parson. The “ frock-coat " still worn by men is derived from 
the same origin. “Smock” and “ frock’ were combined to 
form the garment of the peasant. The ‘ smock-frock ’’ was called 
a “‘ blouse’”’ in France, the name being taken from that of an 
ancient silk overall formerly worn by knights over their armour 
to protect it from the sun and rain, The blouse of to-day 
succeeded the garibaldi, which was copied from the red shirt 
worn by Garibaldi’s volunteers. The “ jacket,” or “ little 
jack,”’ is still worn by men as a Norfolk jacket, pea-jacket, 
pilot jacket, and so on, but has now become chiefly an article 
of attire for women and children. In ancient times the “ jack ” 
was made of a great many folds of cloth and a stag’s skin, so 
hard and tough that it was a protection against arrows and 
daggers. “ Skirt” is only another form for “ shirt,” also part 
of a man’s dress. ‘‘ Petticoat,’’ now a distinctive part of women’s 
dress, was originally a little or short coat—* petty coat,”” and 
it was first applied to the coat of a man. In Kent a waistcoat 
is still called a petty coat. Henry V. had a “ petticoat of red 
damask with open sleeves.”’ 

From the very interesting chapter dealing with the conne« 
tion of our present homes with those of the past, we may omit 
many important things for the sake of the amusing paragraph 
showing the origin of business and tavern signboards. The 
tinsmiths seem to have had the distinction of being the only 
class who had a live sign, namely squirrels in a cage with bells. 
Many of the ordinary names for public-houses take us far back 
historically. The ‘‘ White Hart ”’ is the badge of King Richard I] 
and the “ Blue Boar” of King Richard Ill. The three golden 
balls which form the time-honoured sign of the pawnbroker have 
been identified with the Arms of the Lombards, the first to 
engage in this sort of business in England. Some of them were 
house-marks. At Witney in Oxfordshire there is a house with 
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a‘ wool-stapler’s ° mark still engraved on it. In the old days 
it was customary for the yeoman to mark his land, cattle, 
ducks and implements with the mark which he drew when he 
signed a document 


This last custom accounts for the knife or rod sometimes affixed as a 
mrantee to such old d-ed In the earliest times it usually represented some 
ndispensable implement of the wel uch as a plough, sevthe or sickle, a 
pad r the tire fa barrow, as well as mere fanciful emblems, such as star 
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These sign-marks, therefore, form little avenues leading up to 
a state of things that has passed away. Other names point 
to a more recent state of things. In many towns there are 
places whose nomenclature recall the “‘ cock pit,”’ the “* bull- 
ring,’ the “ bear-garden,” the pillory and the stake. In 
Scotland development was a little slower than in the southern 
part of the kingdom, and until well on in the eighteenth century 
people lived with a simplicity that seems astonishing to their 
successors The littl: Scotch lairds used to sleep in the room 
where they ate and the accommodation was so small that it 
was impossible to ask the guests who came for the purposes 
of conviviality to remain all night. Taylor, the water poet, 
in the account of his visit to Stirlingshire, tells a curious story 
in illustration of this state of things. When the lairds got on 
to their horses to trot home, one was left behind, and was 
ciscovered by his voice, which kept repeating the words, “‘ O 
Lady Mary, dear Lady Mary, when you are good you are too 
wood.” He had just sufficient sobriety to enable him to pray 
to the Virgin to give him strength to jump on to the saddle ; 
but in his opinion she had answered the request too bounti 
lully, for he got over,the horse and had fallen on the other side. 


RURAL SCIENCI 


Dry Farming: A System of Agriculture for Countries of Low 





Rainfall, | |. A. Widtsoe, M.A., Ph.D Macmillan.) 

WIHITTIIN the last tew year i new development of farming has taken place 
principally in the Western State t America, known a dry-tarming,”” and 
promises to yield man mad great result This volume is absolutely only the 
nd one which has been ed on the subject »new has been the departure 
mad it is not very lon mee the first one was reviewed in these column New 
os the tem 1 vever, it mportance may be gathered trom the tact that 
tenths of the eartl irface has a raintall of less than twenty inches pet 
menu illowing that one more tenth could be irrigated—the converse method 
t dry-ftarming there remaims half of the whole which can only be farmed, if 
farmed at all, on the clt method, and the object of this book is to explain 
principles which underlie this method and show the results which have been 
btamed in practice Dry lands” are defined as those with less than twenty 
inches of ramtall, and under this classification many people will be surprised to 
hear comes some of the land in Essex, and also in Lincolnshire—the two driest 
places in England—-where, indeed, certain dry-land methods have been in use 
from oll tinne Which methods are now being amplified “ out West.” In these 
Western State there are thousands of square milk which are desert lands: 
the soil in itself ts tertile and of a good mechanical texture, but crops cannot 
row because of the want of raintall, and the new method is adapted for the 
purp the little rain that does fall and for utilising the ground 
vate efly put, the whole practice resolves itself into this: that 
whatever cultivation is done or crop grown, the under soil is ke pt firm and fairly 
id, while the top surface inch or two is kept loose The principle followed 
is that the subsoil water will rise by capillarity through the solid part of 
the soil but be kept from evaporating by the mulch of loose soil on the top 
Enough rises in this way to serve the growing crops, and the method has proved 
uccessful that t usand { acre ire now in cereals, lucerne and other erops 

ich were looked on at one time as hopelk desert land Bare-fallowing ts 
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one of the favourite methods followed, for the ploughed surface acts as a blanket 
to the solid soil below, where the moisture will accumulate. Of implements 
the speciality is a “ subsurface pac ker,”” which is really a roller composed of 
a series of separate rings. These compress the soil below the surface, but leave 
the top loose in the strips between. It is interesting to note that bare-fallowing 
and the use of the Cambridge ring-roller are mostly confined to the drier South 
and East of England, thus bearing out the same theory in practice, and for those 
farming in our dry districts or in a dry season there is a great deal of exceed 
ingly useful information in this volume. The frontispiece is a portrait of Jethro 
Pull, the man who, above all others, inaugurated our modern methods of farming 
in Great Britain, and who is claimed by the author as the originator of the 
methods of dry-farming P. McConnewi 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

Le Gentleman, by Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 

PHIS humorous and delicate contrast of French and English types confirms 
the position Miss Sidgwick won by “ Promise.” Its charm and its reticence, 
its description by inference instead of catalogue, its sense of character, 
which shows even the superficial, egotistical artist, Lance Avery, really 
in love, and the wit which indicates the Scotch limitations even of the hero 
these are the marks of a veritable artist, who has mastered her medium as well 
as her matter. What a well-known type is the suburban Meysie, all imitation, 
artificiality and unrest, studying art in Paris, and how faithfully she is rendered 
\lexander, the solemn, tender-hearted Scotchman who comes to her rescue, 
and the French Gilberte, as real as he is in sense and soundness and sweetness 
of character, recognise each other as mates and equals almost from the moment 
of meeting. And they separate, he because of his spoken word, she because of het 


tradition of family piety In these two “ the ideals of two great races meet.” 
So well drawn are they, so simple, so sound and so humorous, that thev become 
nationally representative No greater praise can be given to the por 
traiture of character. Gilberte “ laughs through her tears "—it is what Mis 


Sidgwick makes her readers do. One would fain have had Gilberte’s romance 
end happily,” but her author’s knowledge and convictions are so unerring 
that her conclusions become our own. Gilberte and Alexander being what 
they were, the story would not have “ ended happily.” And all the portraits 
even the slightest, are as authentic and as real. What a relief, what a delight, 
is a book like this! after the earnest tragedies, the unpleasant obsessions, 
the desperate sex-problems, which occupy most woman writers For Miss 
Sidgwick is, in the real sense, what barely two other women writers of the 
day can claim to be—she is solemn over no problem, unpleasingly attentive 
to no one human attribute, heavy over no theory. She merely paints life 


She is, in short, an artist 


rHE UNPLEASANT SIDI 
Tales of the Uneasy, by Violet Hunt. (Heinemann.) 
WHY was this book written ? 
nothing to our love, of humanity. In it that uninteresting and unsparkling 


It adds nothing to our knowledge, and certainly 


hardness which was already beginning to destroy the artistic balance of Miss 
Hunt's work in her last book, “* The Wife of Altamont,” overwhelms it altogether 
These are not tales of the uneasy ; they are tales of the unpleasing, and in several 
instances they are tales of the vile Ihe last one, of a woman mad with a 
horrible double obsession, may be matched in the annals of any police-court, 
and is in its place there, and nowhere else. Those of the stories which deal with 
the supernatural are clumsy and unconvincing. Miss Hunt would do well to 
rid herself of this uninteresting preoccupation with the abnormal and nasty 
Any shilling shocker writer can beat her at it. Such gifts as hers should be 
devoted to the study of life, not of disease 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 

The Eldest Son, by Archibald Marshall. (Methuen.) 

The Belmont Book, by “ Vados,” with an Introduction by Arnold Bennett 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Mrs. Elmsley, by Hector Munro. (Constable.) 

Some Happenings of Glendalyne, by Dorothea Conyers. (Hutchinson.) 

Rachel: Her Stage Life and Her Real Life, by Francis Gribble. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 


OER FIELD AND FURROW. 


Hl. best run of the week up to the time when | am writing 
fell to the lot of the Belvoir on Wednesday, and added 
one more to the good days which make this the best 
March for many seasons Not only have stout foxes 
been making good points, but there has been just enough 
rain to make the going almost perfect for the horses 

without the ground being so deep as to cause the farmers to be 
anxious about damage to the growing grass. The pleasure of riding 
over a sound surface instead of a sodden one, and of taking off from 
a firm yet springy surface instead of out of a morass, Was experi- 
enced by the followers of the Belvoir on Wednesday last. Even 
the well-known lane up to Bescaby Oaks was not so muddy as 
usual, and the covert itself, as picturesque as many a much large 
wood, was easy to get through; not that | think Bescaby Oaks is 
an easy covert to get away trom, and on this occasion several 
people were left behind. I fancy the fox slipped away before the 
first hounds opened on his line, and as there was a scent, the pack 
got together at once and were away before many of their followers 
knew that they had found. Hounds had practically settled on the 
line before they reached the open, and there was no hesitation to 
give time for those in the rear to improve their position The 
further they went, the harder they drove, and even those who 
were fortunate enough to get a start had to take the fences 
pretty much as they came in order to hold their own. Hounds were 
probably close behind their fox at Stonesby Gorse, for they 


went through without hover or hesitation ; nor was there breathing 
time given at Newman’s Covert. Somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Freeby Wood the hunted fox succeeded in rousing another, and 
there were a brace running before hounds for some distance. 
Capell and his whippers-in held the pack to the hunted fox, which, 
now beaten by the pace and the unintermittent perseverance ol 
the pack, began, as a fox will when he feels his strength failing, 
to work back towards the starting-point. Brentingby was passed, 
and then the fox, crawling into Newman’s Covert, lay down, 
and the hounds came up to him and killed him there. 

It is not without regret that we notice that the famous 
Cottesbrooke estate in the Pytchley country is to be broken up 
\s far back as the records of the Pytchley Hunt go, the Cottes- 
brooke coverts have been open to the Hunt and noted for stout 
foxes. The late Sir Herbert Langham is recollected as having 
for twelve years been Master of the Pytchley Hunt, in that 
period of the history of the famous Northamptonshire pack, 
trom 1874 to 1894, when the Hunt was governed without 
intermission by Northamptonshire land - owners. Sir Herbert 
Langham’s Mastership was one of the longest in the history 
of the Hunt, which has never been famous for keeping its 
Masters long. Those twenty years, too, were those in which the 
second Will Goodall carried the horn, and under the two 
Masters of this period, Lord Spencer and Mr. Langham (he 
had not then succeeded to the title), showed extraordinary sport. 
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But the house and coverts must surely attract some hunting-man hire, Brockenhurst is very convenient, and the New Forest. like 

who would delight in the associations and respect the traditions Exmoor, is rather noted for its hirelings. 

of Cottesbrooke, and this we may hope will be the case. Steeplechasing is the natural sport of fox-hunters, and we 
One Hunt which is little known outside the borders of its own therefore have no hesitation in showing two spirited sketches made 


country is Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
at Wentworth. But they have 
an extraordinarily good pack 
of hounds, carefully bred by 
the present Master and _ his 
predecessors for more than half 
a century, and in Sam Morgan 
one of the best huntsmen of 


the day. It is true that they 

hunt over a country seamed 

by coalpits and covered with a as 
< 


network of tram-roads, yet the 
miners are enthusiastic lovers 
of sport and first-rate pre- 
servers of foxes. Conse- 
quently, the Wentworth pack 
not only find plenty of foxes, 
but stout ones, and a fox soon 
learns to disregard impedi- 
ments in his way, and even 
to make use of tram-lines to 
help to baffle his enemies. 
Chis pack have had an extra 
ordinarily good season of sport. 
Last week they had an exceed- 
ingly good day, inasmuch as 
they were practically hunting 
all day long. To sum up their 
sport, they had a race from 
Wadworth Wood to Stainton 
Quarry to ground, ran another 
fox to ground soon afterwards, 
found immediately a third fox, 
or, rather, a fourth (they had 
already had three before them), 
and galloped at a good hunting 





pace for half-an-hour, ran a A FINISH. 

fifth fox to ground after a 

capital hunting run, and at six o’clock hounds were taken home by Mr. Armour of incidents in the Grand National. They take the 
after a thoroughly enjoyable day. I see that the Braes of Derwent place of the hunting sketches which he has been contributing 
lost sixteen couple of their hounds in the darkness last week, and to these pages for some weeks past. They tell their own 
that these were not found until the following morning. Many story, and will be, no doubt, compared with the instan- 
years ago a similar occurrence happened in the Blankney country, taneous photographs with which the account of the race is 
and most Welsh sportsmen could tell one a similar tale. | illustrated. 


remember the late Sir Richard 
Greene Price telling me how 
he and a few more enthusiastic 
sportsmen had followed the 
pack right into the Welsh hills, 
and as darkness came on heard 
the sounds of the chase dying 
away in the distance. The 
horsemen being some twenty 
miles from home in a wild 
country, the hounds were not 
recovered till late the next day. 
It would be rather interesting 
to know, in the recent case of 
the Braes of Derwent, if these 
persevering hounds still retain 
any of that bloodhound cross 
which the late Colonel Cowan 
is said to have used very freely. 
At all events, of late years 
Belvoir and Bramham Moor 
have been the favourite 
sources for fresh blood in that 
kennel. 

We may note, for the 
benefit of those who like to 
prolong their season, that the 
New Forest Buckhounds have 
been having a very excellent 
season this year, making 
tremendous points across the 
forest; they had, for example, 
a twenty-five-mile point a 
fortnight ago, at which 
Captain Timson, the Master, 
and about two others were the 
only ones who saw the finish. 
As regards the foxhounds, 
Mr. Cazenove has a most admir- 
able pack, well worth seeing 
in their work, and there are - 
more foxes in the forest than 





there have been for many THE WINNER! 

years. I know of no pleasanter 

way of spending the month of April than by hunting in the New There was a fox killed last week by the North Warwickshire 
Forest. There are no fences, and a stout horse in hard condition, after a good run, which was, | think, one of the largest I have ever 
or even a good polo pony, can put in two days a week quite heard of in the Midlands or the South of England. Of course, 


easily. Lyndhurst is, perhaps, the best centre. For those who the Fell foxes run from sixteen to eighteen pounds, or even more, 
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but I should think the average weight of a South Country fox is the fox weighed sixteen pounds. It would be interesting if Masters 
somewhere about eleven pounds. A great many, of course, are and huntsmen would take the opportunity of weighing foxes of 
broken up before their weight can be ascertained ; but in this case unusual size. It may only be fancy, but I have thought that foxes 
Mr. Parker borrowed scales from a farmhouse near at hand, and are growing rather bigger than they used to be. X, 


THE UNIVERSITY SPORTS. 


. would be superfluous to 
waste words over last 
Saturday's weather. A 
bitterly cold wind with 
intermittent flurries of 

snow made up a day as 
depressing to the spectators 
is paralysing to the runners 
and more so to the jumpers, 
as it would be possible to con 
ceive Not even the weather 
however, can spoil the sports, 
possibly the most exciting of 
all University contests The 
excitement, it is true, is of a 
peculiar kind. It does not 
inspite the spectators to one 
continuous roar, as does the 
Rugby match; rather it 
breaks out in a_ series of 
desperate spurts and then dies 
down again. [here is no 
more thnlling moment than 
that when the runners emerge 


from the pavilion, the second and third strings with red ot for the pistol to crack is almost too agonising. On the other 
yellow bands on their arms, the first strings, the great men on hand, there are few things duller than watching the “ field ”’ 





THE START FOR THE QUARTER. 


tom X forme |4_ 





OVER THE FIRST HURDLE. 


whom rest the chief hopes of the two sides, with bands of plain events, the Weight, the Hammer and the two jumps. The 
light or dark blue. The moment of waiting before the Hundred jumpers seem to jump for ever, the hammer-throwers to have 
far more attempts than is 
fair or reasonable, and all the 
while we are, as a rule, not 
much the wiser as to what is 
going on. It is true that we 
may glean something from a 
megaphone or a black-board, 
for the best possible is done 
for fis; but to see a victory 
gained and to hear of one 
through the megaphone are 
two very different things. 
Even the running up of the 
dark or light blue flag leaves 
us comparatively cold. Still, 
if there are tedious intervals, 
the excitement easily pre- 
dominates, and just one great 
race, such, for instance, as the 
Quarter used to be in the 
days of Jordan and Fitzher- 
bert, is well worth a world of 
waiting. 

Perhaps the best thing on 
THE FINSSH OF THE HUNDRED. Saturday, was the very first 
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race of the dav, the Hundred 
Oxford were reputed to have 
a mighty sprinter in Lange, 
the American Rhodes Scholar, 
and Cambridge had _ great 
hopes of MacMillan. The 
race proved worthy of all 
that had been said and 
written of it beforehand. 
Ragg, the Cambridge second 
string, went off with the lead, 
only to be overhauled by 
Lange, who seemed for a 
moment to have the race at 
his mercy. Then arose shouts 
for MacMillan, who came up 
with a great burst of speed 
in the last few yards and 
won by a foot. It was a 
great race, and the ten 
seconds dead was a great 
time, for the wind blew 
almost straight across the 
track. It has not been 
equalled in the University 


sports since the day of runners who are now something more 
than middle-aged. This was a most important victory for 
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FALLS IN THE 








Cambridge, who, so it was believed, would win if there were 
no surprises. Now, the Hundred was generally supposed to 


be Oxford’s race, and there- 
fore a win for Cambridge 
made their position a very 
strong one. It was not so 
strong a little later, however, 
when Hartley of Oxford won 
the Long Jump, which was 
one of the. “ good things” 
for Cambridge. The _ bitter 
weather made the jumping 
something of a chance, 
and Hartley’s win was, 
perhaps, a _ little lucky. 
He managed to get high 
enough into the air with 
his first jump, a difficult 
feat on so cold a day, and 
the Cambridge pair never did 
themselves justice. 

Before the Long Jump, 
however, the Mile had been 
won, and won very com- 
fortably, by Baker, the 
Cambridge president. Baker 
is a beautifui runner, and, 


BELLERBY 


ALIGHTING. 


THE 
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PRESIDEN! 


Oxford 


WINS 


runnel 
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as it turned out, had the race completely at his mercy. He 
lay behind most of the way, and then, with a fine sprint, 


came right away and won, 
looking calmly over his 
shoulder, in a time that he 
could very easily have im 
proved upon. Wisely, how 
ever, he tried for no more 
than victory, since a little 
later he had to turn out 
again in the Half-mile. This, 
too, he won, and won easily, 
as far as Oxford was con- 
cerned, but he was chased 
home by his own second 
string, Taylor. The success 
of the second strings was, 
indeed, one of the features of 
the sports, no fewer than four 
of them winning their events, 
and with them their well- 
deserved full Blues. 

Most valuable of all 
these second strings was, 
perhaps, Black of Cambridge, 
who saved his side from what 
might have been a dire 
catastrophe in the Quarter. 
MacMillan, the Cambridge 
first string, tried to cut 
through on the inside at the 
first corner. By the un- 
written law he should have 
passed on the outside, since 
there is not room enough on 


the other. He took the risk and paid the penalty, for he 
collided with an 


and was thrown on to the 





THE MILE 
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grass —an accident that, as it certainly appeared, was nobody's 
fault but his own. It was an awful moment for Cambridge ; 
but Black rose nobly to the occasion, and won by some ten 
vards—a really fine performance. 

fhe Hurdles, always one of the prettiest of races, went 
to Phillips of Cambridge, though not without a stern struggle, 
while the Three Miles provided a contest interesting only as 
an internecine feud. Oxford were certain to win it, and a 
victory could do no more than lessen their total defeat, since 
Cambridge were already, in golfing language, six up with three 
to play. Regarded as an abstract race, it was a good one, 
and ended in another victory for a second string, Porter beating 
Gowan-Taylor by a few yards. 

Ihe Weight and the Hammer went, as they usually do, 
to Rhodes Scholars. These gentlemen from colleges with 
picturesque names-— there is an esoteric beauty about lowa, 
Kansas and Oklahoma—seem invariably to know far more 


IN THE 


GARDENING ON CORRUGATED IRON. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

f often happens in and about a garden that it would be 
extremely convenient to use corrugated iron as a roofing 
material for some of the many sheds and shelters that 
are always wanted, or even for a summer-house. This 
ugly material has two good qualities; it is cheap and it 

can be laid at a very low pitch, often a matter of importance 
when a shed is to be built as a lean-to against a wall that has 
no height to spare. But the thing is so unsightly that often 
the use of it is considered to be out of the question. rhe case, 
however, is not so hopeless as it may appear, for by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity the hideous expanse of corrugated iron can 
be made not only not unsightly, but actually a thing of beauty. 
It is done by putting four to six inches of soil on the iron and 
growing on it such plants as will thrive on a shallow bed that 
is likely to become more or less dry. To guard against the 
danger of heavy rain causing the soil to shift before it has 
become consolidated and more or less matted with the roots of 
the plants, something, either of wood or iron, is fixed horizon- 
tally across the middle of the roof, or two such bars, if the roof 
measures much more than twelve feet from eaves to top. Angle 
iron, of a depth of not less than two inches, does well, but in 
such a roof in the present writer’s garden the bar is a piece of 
wood about two and a-half inches square in section. Another 
such piece is fixed just over the eaves to stop earthy débris from 
falling into the gutter. These bars were well coated with the 
thick paint refuse that painters call “ smudge” to prevent 
rotting. The soil used was sandy peat, because it was more 
likely to be free from weeds than ordinary garden soil. A thin 
slab of fir with the bark on its fixed just in front of the gutter 
so that both the gutter and the corrugated edge are hidden. 
rhe earth, being tightly packed together and consolidated by 
treading, was planted with Stonecrops—the three varieties, 
crimson, pink and white, of Sedum spurium, the pink S. Ewersii 
and the yellow S. reflexum. The effect is charming when the 
Stonecrops are in flower, and when they are out of bloom the 
quiet colour of the leaves and the small grasses that grow 
between, and what is seen of the earthy surface, so exactly 
matches that of the tiled roof of the old barn, to which it ts 
a lean-to, that it quite escapes notice. The common Stone- 
crop, Sedum acre, or any other of the genus, can, of course, be 
used, but acre is not recommended as it is apt to become a 
troublesome weed in a garden. 

If the soil on the iron roof is of a more loamy nature o1 
partly calcareous the Houseleeks will do well. The common 
Houseleek (Sempervivum tectorum) will make large patches, 
while the smaller Alpine kinds, such as S. fomentosum and 
S. Laggeri, will be quite at home. Wallflowers and Snap- 
dragons will also flourish, and will make a bright show in their 
seasons. All this supposes a roof with a southern or western 
aspect. If it looks to the north or east other plants would be 
used, the first that comes to mind as the most desirable being 
the common Polypody Fern, which would in time entirely covet 
such an iron roof. Anywhere in the South-Western Counties 
the interesting, round-leaved Wall Pennywort might well 
accompany it. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF ROSEs. 
THE need for a sweeping reform in the matter of Rose classifi 
cation is admitted by the generality of rosarians to be urgent in 
the extreme. That something must be @one, and done soon, 
to lessen or remove the prevailing chaos is apparent from the 
fact that at the present time we possess no method of 
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of the art of dealing with heavy weights than do their English 
competitors. Putnam threw the hammer one hundred and 
fifty-three feet three inches, a “ record” for the sports, and 
Ziegler was second to him. In the Weight these two changed 
places, and Ziegler won with a fine putt of over thirty-nine 
feet, which has only once been beaten. That was by another 
American, the stalwart Coe; we retain a vivid recollection 
of him tossing the weight high in the air almost as if it had 
been a cricket ball. 

Finally, the High Jump fell to a good and pretty jumper, 
Dubois, who comes from a school in India, Bellerby being for 
once beaten in this event. This last is the most extraordinary 
and interesting jumper, since when he is in mid-air his body 
seems to lie over the bar parallel with the ground. Moreover, 
it appears to be a matter of indifference to him whether he alights 
upon his head, his hands, or his shoulder. Both he and Dubois 
could doubtless have done far better upon a less wintry day. 


GARDEN. 


grouping Roses that is either scientific or practical, or that, 
indeed, is otherwise than profoundly misleading and wholly bad. 

In attempting to focus public attention on this vital problem 
of Rose classification, the space at my disposal necessitates 
the limitation of what I propose to say to the so-called Tea, 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Perpetual sections. And, fortunately, 
this is of less importance, inasmuch as these varieties comprise 
the vast majority of Roses now in cultivation. Were it necessary 
to adduce evidence as to the nature and extent of the existing 
confusion, it would suffice to point out that authorities in the 
front rank differ diametrically as to the sections into which 
individual Roses should be placed, and also as to the need of 
maintaining these latter ‘‘ as by law established.” In the same 
way professional growers have arrived at no kind of agreement 
among themselves with respect to listing the plants they offer 
for sale, while even the official catalogue of the National Rose 
Society is far, very far, from being a work to which we may turn 
for real guidance. In the result it is always a matter of con- 
jecture under which heading we shall find a specimen is placed 
when we consult any of the published lists. The case of the 
well-known Lyon Rose may be quoted as an example of hundreds 
that could be given. According to many eminent authorities, 
this beautiful flower is a Hybrid Briar; others, following the 
scheme of the National Rose Society, refer to it as a Hybrid 
Tea, while the actual raiser claims it to be a “‘ Pernetiana.”’ 

From the standpoint of practical cultivation, it is obvious 
that the prevailing modes of classification offer many and serious 
objections. Of these perhaps the most salient is seen in the fact 
that when one learns the “ class” to which any particular Rose 
is assigned, one is no further advanced towards arriving at any 
definite knowledge concerning its characteristics of growth, 
hardiness, colour, scent, mode of pruning, etc. Thus a Hybrid 
Perpetual may or may not be a “ perpetual "’ bloomer or fragrant ; 
a Tea may or may not require special protection against the 
inclemency of the weather ; or a Hybrid Tea may or may not 
differ widely in matters of cultural moment from what would be 
advisable in the case of other members of its group. Or take 
the example of the universally-grown Frau Karl Druschki. 
Here we have a Rose which, while resembling many other Hybrid 
Perpetuals in its vigour of growth and in its prolonged flowering 
period, is yet distinct in being totally scentless and of a pure 
white colour. Moreover, it produces its best and most abundant 
blooms when only lightly pruned. 

Doubtless the basic idea underlying the more serious efforts 
at classification is scientific, inasmuch as it has been sought to 
group Roses according to their alleged ancestral origin. But 
to carry this out with anything like an approximation to truth 
is necessarily impossible, seeing that, with a very few exceptions, 
all Teas, Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals have been evolved 
from the results of innumerable crossings between members 
of their own “classes,” with additional infiltrations from 
Bourbons, Chinas, Damasks and other varieties, about whose 
genealogical trees so little is known that no one can state 
definitely to what “race ’’ their descendants now belong. At 
best we can trace “ descent’ through an insignificant number of 
generations only, previous to which no records or other infor- 
mation are obtainable as to the manifold hybridisations that 
must have taken place. 

For the above, and for other reasons, it is clear that the 
‘ racial” factor, as a determining principle in classifying Roses, 
must be discarded. On the other hand, the opinion of many of 
our most scientific and successful growers inclines every year 
more strongly towards the adoption of a classification based 
upon the specific characteristics in the life-circle of the individual 
Rose itself. In other words, it would appear to be the opinion 
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of many of the most competent judges that Roses should be 
grouped in accordance with purely practical considerations of 
culture and character. 

Whatever system may eventually be chosen, the wisest 
course to be taken at the present time would most certainly 
consist in the appointment of a thoroughly efficient and repre- 
sentative committee charged with the duty of examining the 
whole subject in all its bearings, and the creation of a scheme of 
classification to be submitted to the criticism of rosarians 
generally. If such a committee were brought together, I would 
further venture to suggest that at least one artist of repute be 
added to its ranks. The importance of this suggestion will be 
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manifest when it is remembered how misleading and absurd are 
many of the results that have followed the haphazard bestowal 
of colour denominations on Roses by those who have had no 
artistic training, or who do not possess even the colow 
sense. 

Finally, I believe that if a really competent committee were 
constituted under the «gis of the National Rose Society, o1 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, its findings would 
command universal respect, and would, doubtless, go a 
long way towards removing the existing elements of confusion 
by creating in their place a practically useful method of Rose 
classification. FF. GRENFELL BAKER. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


GOLF-COURSE ARCHITECTS 

HAT I should rather like to see is a golf course laid out and 

bunkered by consigning six of its holes to Mr. Colt, six to 

Mr. Fowler and six to Willy Park. I name these because 

they seem to me to have the most distinct and different 

styles of any of our links architects If I have any opinion 

as to which is the 

best of the three, I shall preserve 
it an inviolable secret—for obvious 
reasons Nor do I wish to exalt 
even these to a pre-eminence above 
their fellows; only, because they 
are so typical, | quote them, alpha 
betically Ihere is no doubt that 
the viee that each of these vir 
tuous men has especially to guard 
himself against is monotony In 
laying out golf courses a virtue 
too often repeated becomes, ipso 





jaclo, a vice. 1 would like to say 
to all of these men, go and study \ 
each others’ methods, and afte , | 
you have laid out nine holes, let . } x 
us Say, On your own principles, set - ; 
deliberately to work to give us . i 
specimens of other people’s ideas m3 
in the remaining holes. Thus will ; 
monotony be avoided 

DANGER OF MONOTONY 

We are 


» in danger of monotony 
on the courses which any one of 
these, or other, artificers plans for 
us, because they follow good prin 
ciples too religiously My view is 
that a bad hole here and _ there, 
such as a pot hole sav, the 
seventeenth at Sandwich—is not 
out of place at very rare inter- 
vals. Even over a golfer who is 
all good we rejpoice when he 
makes a lapse Some years ago 
the idea was at every hole to 
give a man a cross bunker to 
pitch over. Then it was realised 
that this was not a good principle 
lor repetition eighteen times in 


succession. There was an outery 

against such bunkers, and now Vn 
the tendency is never to give us ie fg 
one at all. That is a mistake 

We want at least a couple of »! 


them in eighteen holes, according 
to my way of thinking 
DIFFERENT KINDS or BUNKERs. 
Schools of golf architecture 
are divided into the disciples of 
those who make grass - sided 
bunkers and those who make them 
with a steep cliff of the local soil 
But why make all of one kind or 
the other? Why not a mixing up 
and variety ? There is one point 
to which none of our artificers of 
links hardly pay the attention 
that they should: they do not 
discriminate enough between the 
right character of bunkers guard- 
ing the green and those through 
the green. Close up to the green 
you may have your bunkers as 
deep and steep as you like 
rhrough the green you ought to 


have them more shallow and less DR. ASHLEY 
severe, to give the clever man a 

chance of getting well out Compare Stoke Poges and its sloping, grass 
banked bunkers with Walton Heath and its sheer cliffs Each might 


be improved by a tincture of the other; that is to say, by giving Walton 
Heath some of the Stoke Poges bunkers for its through the green hazards and 
giving Stoke Poges some of the deep pits of Walton Heath near the hole 
A point that wants the greenkeeper’s special attention, where he has bunkers 


to hunt for them—assuming that 

he was that keen and intelligent 

animal which each of u Uppose 
his own dog to be—but rather to 

, vt induce him to cease from hunting 
~ “-, them and bringing them to his 
master when a match was in pro 

gres Since writing that, how 
ever, | have observed one or two 
ate. instances of this ball-hunting with 
\ the aid of a dog, which show that 


with sloping grass banks to look after, is the careful shaving of these sick 
that they may allow the ball to run down them into the sand If these banl 
are left tufty, the ball may lodge in a kind of plover's nest on the down gradient 
and be almost unplayable 
HUNTING GOLF Batis wirn A’ Dos 
\ week or two ago I wrote a few words about the use of a dog for 
the finding of golf ball Dh 
gist of these remarks was that the 


real trouble w not to get the do 


if the dog dot not need to le 


which the human hunter might 
wcept with gratitude and advan 
tage I see these men, with their 
dogs, approaching the spot wher 
the ball i expected from ill 


points of the compass, without any 


\ taught how to hunt, there are hint 
. 
\ 


consideration of the direction in 


which the wind is blowing No 


P man who has found game with 
, dogs, or even i used to the 
ordinary working of a retriever 

would make uch a mistake a 

thi The dog should be brought 

up wind to the bush or clump 

where the ball is thought to be 

md in this way the wind will briny 

| the seent of it down to him It 
he ipproaclhe down wind, the 
wind is blowing right away from 
him all the time \nd, remember 
no chance of his finding the ball 
is quite a good as his tirst chance 
it ji ilmost like the first time 
of passing a floating fly over a 
rising fish’s nose o much better 
is it than any second offer— for if 
you bring him to the clump up 
wind, the cent of the ball is not 
comple ited and crossed b cent 
of human beings hunting for it 
It is well worth while to keep bach 
a bit, so as to prolong for the dog 
thi first, uncomple ited, chance 
and not go forward at once and 
mingle the human scent with that 
of the rubbet But it is an old 
iving that men must be ver 
well broken before they are fit to 
break dogs, and it is difficult not to 


dash on impatiently in the hunt for 


rubber It is even a difficult, 
which has been financialls 
realised H.G.uH 


ors, Ture BiG on = AT STOK! 
s rr Of Most people expected t ro 
5 Braid and Sherlock beat Vardon 


md Duncan at Stoke Poges; in 
deed, it was said that one specula 
tive gentleman had laid the odd 
LEGGATI ie of 7 to 4 upon them If so, he wa 

irash and foolish man and deserved 
to lose I must honestly admit that I expected Braid and Sherlock 1 
win: but 7 to 4—never! Vardon and Duncan are far t » good for that As it 
turned out, the non-favourites won, and won both handsomely and deserved] 
Sherlock on his own course ‘was a decided disappointment his putting wa 
unworthy of him, and he showed a tendency to be short with his long iron 


up to the hole Braid made far more mistakes than usual, and he, t& Wa 
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putting badl He id temporarily abandoned his aluminium putter and used 
the ea puttin cleet vit which « has been so urpassinely deadly over 
Walton Heath for the last month or two. On this occasion, however, the wand 
id emphatically lost its magic propertie Of the winners Duncan was really 
plendid His driving was very long—indeed, he had, if anything, the best of it 
wit traid e putted nsistently well and boldly, and me of his pitches 
were diabolical \t the ixth and eighth les in the afternoon he played 
two wondrous pitches down hill, which went far to make victory certain, for just 
then Braid and Sherlock were pressing har! upon the leaders’ heels Harry 
Vardon, if not quite teady as usual in the long game, delighted everyone by 
maintaining his putting convalescence On the second green in the morning 
he missed a rt putt and one feared a relapse, but after that he putted vers 
teadily and holed me putts that were more than useful He is still using a 
wooden putt but appear nee more to have amended his styk He has 
discarded the rlapping grip on the green, and stands much more upright 
than of old, wit eels close together This last would seem to be a good 
Tiiea' because f me om terbou reason a crouching tan and t wooden 
putter never well together Whatever the cause, it was a joy to see him 
holin putt To " 
1) \suiey Leacatt 
I) Ashik Leggatt ts a keen golfer who has played much at Wimbledon 
mili also to be met wit it Walton Heath He is one of those luck 
pla " ex inge the wind-swept heights of Walton—I write 
feelingl nat for the milder charms of Pau His golfing education 
vas ina good Seottish school, for he began to play at Edinburgh in his student 
hint Serupulou mest would compel the admission that Dr. Legyatt i i 
better cricketer t am bee i voller but then be is a very good cricketer indeed 
It was but a vear or two sin that in the course of one short fortnight he made 


three separate hundreds when playing for the Free Foresters. Finally, and most 


important, though | can, alas! only speak of the pleasure at second-hand, he 


a very excellent partner or opponent with whom to play golf 
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Oxrorp’s WIN 
Once more the prophets were confounded at Rye, including, I regret to sa 
the prophet who now writes. Cambridge were supposed to be going to win 
comfortably. They did not win, and on the day they assuredly did not desery: 
to. It is hard to assign any particular reason for their defeat, save that the other 
ide played better golf. There were, to be sure, two great disappointments on 
the Cambridge side, Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Medrington. Both are good golfers, 
and, what is more, very reliable golfers; but on this occasion they failed, and 
their failure meant a lot to their side Mr. Prest was another disappointment, 
but Mr. Boyd, who beat him, played very well indeed A most exciting finis 


1 
these two had of it, and the way in which they halved the last hole in four, when 
the issue of the whole day hung trembling in the balance, was really splendid 
Another even more dramatic and important finish was that between the last two 
players, Mr. Margetti and Mr. Wakefield Mr. Wakefield had just as unpleasant 
a shot to play from below the hole up the steep hill as can be imagined Phose 
who know Rye will appreciate the unpleasantness of his predicament. Yet he 
laid his ball within three yards of the hole and holed his putt. It was great work 


\ Great Matcu 

The best game, however, was that between the two captains, Mr. Lreland 
of Cambridge and Mr. Myles of Oxford. Personally I found it so enthralling 
in the afternoon that I watched every stroke of it and let the other matches go 
hang Mr. Ireland is, I imagine, the finer golfer, or at least there are greater 
possibilities about his game Some of his tee shots were prodigious, and his 
cleek shots whistled through the air as if struck by Braid. Mr. Myles, however, 
plaved with wonderful steadiness. He hit the ball nicely and cleanly and straight. 


and how he did putt! 


His holing out at one period of the afternoon round was 


enough to break a heart of stone. It did not, however, break Mr. Ireland's 
heart He lasted, if anything, the better of the two in a most punishing finish 
and he deserved, I think, the one hole that he won by; but really Mr. Myles 
deserved to win, too B.D 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


rHE STORY O} 1 BULLFINCH 


lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
SIR The history of Benjamin Bunch makes me think you may like to hear the 
story of Chuffe They share so many characteristics, touching the same 


wide gamut of qualitic from envy, hatred and malice to the most canoodling 
endearments of love Chuffey hate magnificently The children know peace 
has fled from the room directly Chuffey assumes his hate-face It changes 
his outline from a bunchy, well-groomed appearance to a lean line of malignant 
attack The four-year old child stands with both plump hands shielding his 
eyes, demanding protection, or he pelts headlong from the room Che eight 
year old child, insufferably teased by Chuffey, will remain in the room, but 
wears the waste-paper basket inverted over his head as a protection ; only thus 
can he shield his eyes from the repeated attacks of this pinch of life in feathers. 
Chuffey dominates the room. Sometimes the drawing-room door is opened 


cautiously and a child's voice asks Is Chuffey out ?” Chuffey himself gives 


mswet In a swift curve of flight he alights on a picture, swearing. He bends 
down towards the opening and makes his hate-face Phe door closes hurriedly 
Alone in the room with his mistress, however, a hundred endearing little ways 
ire manifested He likes to rob her of her needle if she is sewing, and he often 
contrives to get it, and then how pleased he is! He holds his head high and 
manages the needk 1 an acrobat holds a balancing pole He often alights 
close beneath his mistress’s chin and stands on tip-toe to reach her lips. Some 
times he gives a littl upward jab at her nose That is a joke; and it always 
comes before a swift, joyous flight He perches on her shoulder and stands on 
tip-toe to sip her glittering ear-ring \ queer drop of water that He alights 
on the back of her chair and begins stealing a hairpin. He is proud when he 
really gets one out, but it is invariably too heavy for him It falls tinkling on 
to the floor: then down he dives after it, and there follows an immense amount 
of walking about, perforce tip-toe, with the hairpin as a kind of nose walking 
stick His mistress’s hair stirs nest-building instincts He will sometimes 


get hold of one long hair and go jumping gradually backwards with it along 
the sofa-top, with a dithering foolish expression of face, all the while giving 
queer little creedling noise He gathers bunches of fluff off the carpet and wears 
them, like whiskers, on each side of his bill But his chief claim to notice ts 
his talking He has three words that he says unmistakably They are “ Come 
along, Chuffey,” and they are said in a confidential and throaty tone of voice 
He is very proud of this speaking, and interpolates the pretty tune he has been 
taught to pipe with this repeated self-encouragement He swings his glossy 
tail, laterally, as he ivs it, and dances his bright body up and down He 
bows his ebon cap on one side, fluffs out his fine feathers, crosses his small, 
pointed wings tightly below his pearl grey back, and pipes and talks repeatedly 
If anyone looks at him after he has gone to bed, he makes a face at them He 
likes the brass tags on people's shoelaces, and so strong is his bill that he ones 
broke a bit out of a horn button. He takes a bath with surprising energy, 
ind when he feels he has been out long enough he hops into his own cage to eat 
something He will follow his mistress from room to room, and she loves 
him dearly; but she dreads the many dangers that are always round him, 
through the very freedom that he so enjoys, and she tries to forestall them. The 
passing foot, the swiftly rolled back chair, the closed window-pane that he does 
not account for, the looking-glass that he thinks is more room to be flown through, 
und the door about to be closed and he on the top of it—all these are Chuffey’s 
dangers, and they surround him hourly. How long shall we keep you, Chuffey, 


with your dear and wicked ways ?—Pameta TENNANT 


DIVING DUCKS AND SHELLFISH. 
fo tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 
Str,—I quite agree with your correspondent Mr. Frank Finn in saying that 
diving ducks do not open shellfish, but swallow them whole ; indeed, how they 
could do otherwise with water-snails, which he mentions, one cannot imagine, 
secing that the creature's shell is an univalve one and does not open rhe 
pochard, tufted ducks and white-eyed pochards, which he mentions as feeding 
upon water-snails, are more vegetable feeders than otherwise, but do certainly 
take water-snails,swhose thin shells would easily be ground up in the gizzard 
ind dissolved by its gastric juices, and it is only the truly marine ducks, such 
as the eiders and scoters, which feed practically entirely upon shellfish, with 


a very occasional crab and starfish. As I pointed out in “‘ British Birds ”’ (Vol. IT.) 
wlien writing on the food of the eider-duck, periwinkles seem to be the commonest 
shellfish eaten by this species, and I have taken as many as twenty of these 
shells from a single gizzard, limpets also being freely partaken of. All thes 
thick-shelled univalves are disintegrated in the gizzard, partly by the grinding 
process of that organ and partly by the dissolving action of the gastric juices 
secreted there. In many freshly-shot eiders a bulge in the throat may often be 
seen, which, on examination, proves to be caused by the shell, or two shells, 
of the bivalve called the razor-shell (Ensis siliqua), known to fishermen as the 
spute-fish, and used by them as bait. Sometimes one valve of the shell is missing, 
but in the majority the two are present. I have taken such shells as long as 
eight inches in length from an eider’s crop, and often the uppermost edge or 
edges of the shells are broken, leaving a jagged edge. The dissolution of the 
contained animal in this case evidently takes place in the crop, and the shell 


is presumedly ejected, since it can never pass through the intestines, unless, 
as is very improbable, it is dissolved by juices secreted in the crop itself.— 


H. W. Ropinson. 


PALOMBES*’ AND ‘‘RAMIERS.’’ 
To tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 

Sir,—TI have been trying, but I have been trying vainly, to discover the exact 
species of those pigeons which the Basques in the passes of the Pyrenees capture 
and shoot as the birds migrate through the mountains. The mode is to set up 
high and wide nets in rides cut through the trees between which the birds pass 
Some few, comparatively, are killed by battalions of gunners beside the passes, 
but the great majority are netted. The pigeons are of two kinds, palombes 
and ramiers. On consulting one of the best of the French-English and English- 
French dictionaries we find palombe called “ ring-dove"’ and ramier “ wood 
pigeon.” That does not greatly elucidate the matter, because ring-dove and 
wood-pigeon are alternative English names for the same bird, though the latter 
is more common; and even if we accept this as a distinction which is worth 
anything, we find even that degree of value discounted when we consult the 
English-French part of the same dictionary, which gives us palombe as the 
equivalent of “ ring-dove ” and ramier as meaning “ wood-pigeon.” You pay 
your money for the dictionary, therefore, and take your choice as to the infor 
mation which it gives you on this matter. Yet I do believe that the two French 
names indicate different species, because a man who knows a good deal about 
it tells me that the ramier is a bigger bird than the palombe This would rather 
seem to suggest that the ramier may be the wood-pigeon and the palombe the 
stock-dove Yet this, again, seems rather to be contradicted by the same man’s 
further statement that the great majority of the birds so taken are palombes, 
not ramiers, and I should have supposed that the wood-pigeons would have 
been in the larger numbers I should be very much obliged if you or any of 
your readers could give me information as to this.—Horace G. HurcHinson. 


ROOKS IN LONDON 
lo tHe Eptrror or “* Country Lir: 
Sir,—lIt will, | am sure, interest your readers to know that rooks are nesting 
almost within a stone’s throw of the Marble Arch. About three years ago the 


birds deserted the small colony in Connaught Square I was, however, delighted 
to discover when recently in London that three of the half-dozen nests are 
again occupied. It is to be hoped that nothing will again occur to drive these, 
now, alas! rare visitors to town away A. E. HAsericK 


TITS 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sirk,—The writer was much interested in “ H.’s" letter on the tits. No mention 
is made of tiger, pea or monkey nuts I enclose some for “* H.'s ” further amuse- 


ment Let him hang a string on each of his three nuts and see if the nuthatch 
equals the tits in acrobatic performance F. J. Tuomson. 


THE DOG AND THE MOLE. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—The account of terrier “‘ Gyp” is very interesting. It is rare for dogs 
to catch moles. I have a great dog who is clever at it; he walks very quietly 
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to likely places, stops and points, and then with a spring falls on the spot and 
digs up the mole. I have seen him catch many ; after killing he never troubles 
about them. Rabbits he carries home and shares with the cats, who are great 
friends of his. When very young, before he came to me, he was trained to catch 
rabbits, and was very successful, having great speed and power of jumping ; now 
rising seven years, he finds the rabbits a bit too quick for him. He gets young ones 
in the spring. In the long grass it is amusing to watch him bounding high into 
the air round a spot he knows holds a rabbit. He is very handsome; a mixed 
breed, chiefly Dane; the Dane eye and brindled back, the throat and chest 
pure white, a beautiful collie ruff, and white tip to tail—a most uncommon doz. 
He is quiet and friendly in the daytime, at night a good watch-dog, and is a loving 
companion. He now sleeps in my house, At first he had a kennel and a straw 
bed. A hen made a nest at the far end, laid all her eggs there, and sat there. He, 
curling himself as small as possible, lay in all weathers just inside the entrance 
not to inconvenience her; he never touches a bird I have no good photograph 
of him.—M. E. Murray 


frHE BLACK CAT. 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir,—Bossewell in 1572 wrote of the cat that he is “* slye and wittie, and seeth 


so sharply, that he overcommeth darkness of the nighte by the shyninge lighte 
of his eyne 
thereof, and then he goeth fast about to be seene.” 


when he hathe a fayre skinne, he is, as it were, prowde 
Satan was said to have often 
concealed himself in the form of a black cat. We have a black cat who often 


’ 


goes “ fast about,” not to be “ seene,”’ according to Bossewell, but as a sign of 
a coming wind-storm. He flies up and down stairs at a hand gallop, which is 
wonderful, as he is by no means young. Though there is no wind at the time, 
in about tweive or fourteen hours his prophecy is fulfilled. He is inordinately 
fond of olive oil, and is beside himself when the hinges of a door are oiled, or if a 
small quantity is dropped upon a piece of paper and placed before him. With 
the face of an idiot and ears closely pressed against his head he rolls over and over 
the paper, tosses it into the air, paws and licks it, and, finally, lies upon it with an 
ecstatic grin of delight. I do not know if all black cats have this predilection, 
but if any of your readers possess a cat of this colour it would be worth while 
trying. Whenever tea is brought to the drawing-room, he rises from the rug and 
takes possession of the chair the maid has placed beside the tray. This is ex 
plained, as he gets a little cream after tea. A cat in the South of Scotland was 
the means of discovering a burglar She was found staring through the drawing 


room door, which was partially open. The room was in darkness, as the host 
and hostess and a friend were sitting in the morning-room. The host was passing 


through the hall, when he noticed the cat and wondered what she was looking at, 
and, hearing a movement, saw by the faint light by the window a man filling his 
pockets from the “ silver table.” He called for a light and closed with the man 
The guest seized a lamp and held it while the burglar was secured. As his arms 
were being tied he called out, ** Be careful there ; I had a mustard plaster yesterday 
on my back!” The house was a lonely one, and the man had to lie in the hall 
until the groom went for a policeman, while the gentleman of the house and the 
gardener kept watch After confinement in gaol, in passing through the neigh 
bourhood he called on the policeman in a friendly way, hoped he was well, etc. ! 
Our black cat is of an inquisitive disposition, and if a piece of furniture is put 
in an unusual place, walks round it with strong disapproval \ dressmaker’s or 
milliner’s box is nearly always inspected after arrival; the lid is pushed to 
one side, and one finds Puss has been marking time on its contents.—C. H. M 
JOHNSTONE 


KEEPING SOUITLRRELS OUTDOORS 

fo tue Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I have a fairly large aviary, eighteen feet by nine feet, about eight feet 
high at the trough, and perhaps eleven feet at the ridge, about one-third of the 
roof is slated and the remainder and the sides are covered with wire grids. I am 
anxious to keep squirrels, and have chosen as sheltered a spot in the garden as 
possible for the aviary ; but Rochdale is rather a wet place and my house stands 
fairly high. It is my intention to make a hut in the roof under the slated portion 
for rough weather I should be glad if you could give me any information as 
to whether they will live under such conditions in Lancashire, also any 
advice as to fitting up the hut and the most suitable food would be appreciated 
Is there any book published giving particulars of various pets both in animals 
and birds with full information as to their habits, how to treat, feed and take 
care of them ?—FRANK TURNER 

Such an outdoor aviary as you have—eighteen feet by nine feet and eight 
feet to eleven feet high, with a third of the roof slated—would be a splendid 
place to keep squirrels in. You would, of course, be quite right in constructing 
a shelter, but under the roofed portion. The fittings of the hut and run should 
consist of branches with the bark left on, to serve as perches ; when gnawed 
bare these might be renewed. The unroofed part of the run should be turfed 
and the covered part well bedded down with dry sand or sawdust, renewed 
occasionally They will live well all the year round in such a place, and you 
should stand a chance of breeding them; but only keep one pair Feed them 
upon mixed corn, various nuts, and any fruit, roots or green vegetables they will 
take; give also the eggs and young of sparrows in season, and in the absence 
of these supply a few mealworms, some hard-boiled egg, or a few bones to pick 
Bread and milk is Also good ; but too much soft food of any sort is undesirable, 
as their teeth need plenty of exercise in gnawing Mr. F. Finn's book, “ Pets 
and How to Keep Them,” published by Hutchinson and Co., would be the sort 
of book you want, describing the habits and mode of treatment of various animal 
and bird pets, besides reptiles and fish.—Ep 


AN OLD PRINT WANTED 
fo tue Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—In Country Lire for March 25th I notice someone wants a picture of The 
Oaks. He will find it in Neale’s ** Views” or “* La Belle Assemblée,” but I 
think the former. We had the old books at home, and I remember the picture 
of The Oaks, Lord Derby's house I am almost certain it was not coloured ; 
those in “ La Belle Assemblée" were.—Laura BENNETI 


WANTED—AN OLD-FASHIONED VILLAGE 

(To THe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’| 
Sir,—I see a letter from ‘“‘ Enquirer” wanting to know of old-fashioned villages 
in Country Lure for March 25th. When Il drove some years ago to Holt Heath 


from Stourbridge Station, I saw several such villages, and as it was springtime 
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there were many orchards in blossom, which made them very beautiful I deo 
not remember the names of the villages. —ELEaANor J]. Las1 


fo tHe Epiror or ** Country Lirt 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ Enquirer” in the issue for March 25th will find 
Aston-sub-Edge, Weston-sub-Edge and Willersey (station, Honeybourne, Great 
Western Railway) extremely picturesque villages, with cherry orchards, on th 
borders of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire. —C. R. A 


REVIVAL OF THE GOAT 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 


Sir,—In your last issue the following paragraph occurs : Now that allotments 
are plentiful, perhaps we may hope to see a goat more frequently kept as an 
adjunct to a cottage,” et Please allow me a word on the other sick Many 


cottagers and allotment-holders if they start keeping a goat will rue the day 
they did so, for they will soon find out that in one way this animal is the most 
destructive of all grazing creatures on earth, and this is caused by its extreme 
fondness for eating bark \ goat will leave the finest pasture and the richest 
fodder to eat the twigs of the thorniest hedge or to gnaw the bark of a tree 
Wherever you see goats kept on good, enclosed land—unless they are always 


tethered—there you will see all hedges die, and a complete absence of all young 


trees to take the place in their turn of mature and hard-barked timber All 
have been killed by the goats ring-barking them from ground-level to about 
five or six feet high. How can a cottager keep a goat If it is loose all vege 


tables, bush fruit trees and everything else in his garden are quickly killed and 
eaten, and he has not room to keep it on a moving tether line. If he keeps it 
entirely enclosed, look at the labour and ground required to keep its wants 
supplied. A neighbour of mine started a goat, which he kept tethered in his 
cottage garden One day it got loose, and in half-an-hour ring-barked his best 
apple tree He fetched an axe and slew it. No; on even very moderately 
good land and in small enclosures the goat is quite out of place ; still, the goat 
has a use, and there are suitable places for it, and those are the moor, the marsh 
and the mountain-top.—LLewrtyn Lioyp 
he difficulties may be all avoided by keeping the goat tethered.—Ep 


THE RETURN OF THE LAMPREY 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sirk,—The news that * enormous shoals of lampreys are passing up the rivet 
rhames as far as Hampton Court ” is of immense interest to epicures, historian 
and delvers in bygone literature. Local fishermen are netting the lampreys in 
quantities, and they are being sold at twelve shillings a hundred, a ludicrous 
price, considering that in our fathers’ times, when they were considered a great 
delicacy, they often fetched a guinea apiece Of course, the Severn lamprey ts 
esteemed superior to that of the Thames ; but for some years past they seem to 
have forsaken the latter river altogether, and their present influx is something 
in the nature of a surprise Strictly speaking, the lamprey is not a fish at all, 
but an animal—at least, so the natural history books tell one but, at any rate 
it is closely allied to the ec l, although it is classed officially a Cyclostomes,” oF 
round-mouths. History records that King Henry I. died after eating a surfeit 
of lampreys. Whether that be true or not, his successors on the Throne have not 
disdained the dish, for the City of Gloucester to this day kee ps up its old tribute 
of a lamprey pie as a gift to the King every year. In former times these pies, 
still made according to the old-fashioned formula, were sent to divers distinguished 
personages. An entry in the civic records of 1651 state 
“Wm. Caple, Mayor to John Turner for Eight Lamprey Pies by ordet 
sent to London, viz 
lo My Lord General Cromwell, two ; Mr. Recorder two ; Mr. Recorder's 
son, Mr. Lenthall, two; Mr. Puvy, two £4 5. 0,” 
rhe lamprey pies in recent years from the Mayors are triumphs of the art 
and science of the civic cuisine as compared with those of olden time In Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee Year a pie was sent to Her Majesty weighing twenty pound 
oval in shape, the crust garnished with truffles and crayfish on gold skewer 
On the top was a gold crown and sceptre, and at the base were four golden lions ; 
altogether a most imposing structure, and it was duly acknowledged from 
Balmoral Castle in these term 
‘The royal Lamprey Pie arrived in excellent condition, It was served 
at the Queen’s luncheon, also at dinner, and was approved by Her Majesty 
Phe lamprey is also known as ** Seven Eyes,” and, curiously enough, the German 
who make it rather a cult, smoked and dried, call it ** Neunaugen,” or nine eye 
although there is no reason to suppose that German lampreys have two more 
eyes than the Thames or Severn species. Of course, the lamprey is not particu 
larly digestible ; it is rich and rather oily, but eaten with discretion and properly 
prepared and cooked, it will be found to have a characteristic flavour which com 
mends itself to the educated palate. The best and most wholesome recipe fot 
lamprey pie is as follows: Take two lampreys and see that they are well and 
thoroughly cleaned rhen cut them into one-inch pieces A pie-dish should 
then be lined with very light puff paste, and the pieces of lamprey put in with a 
seasoning of pepper, salt, chopped parsley and a very little shallot Sliced 
onions must then be put over the lampreys, and then a layer of sliced potatos 
This should be repeated in the same ordet lampreys, onions, potatoe 
Over all this pour half a pint of Burgundy and cover it with puff paste, leaving 
the usual vent It must then be baked for a good hour Lampreys may al 
be potted, stewed, or broiled with mushrooms ; but the pie is the best and most 
orthodox method of preparation Alexandre Dumas Pere says, in his great 
cookery book, that it is not true that the ancient Romans fattened their lamprey 
on the flesh of disobedient slaves, and has more than one good story on the subject. 
He gives four recipes for cooking lampreys (which he frankly dub fish ’ 
but none of them comes up to the old English fashion of baking them in a pi 
In latter days the lamprey has, unfortunately, been looked upon mainly a 


bait: and in a paper by Mr. J. C. Wilcocks he says Phe Lampern or Seven kyes 
and the Blind Lamprey or Pride are both very useful baits Ihe former is much 
used by the Dutch in the long-line cod-tishery, the latter by the Cornish fisher 
men They can both be obtained in most small rivers and brooks having a 
direct communication with the sea Phe lampern is found adhering to stones 


and is also taken by the Thames fishermen in wicker traps at Teddington 
Whether the present return of the lamprey to the Thames ts an augury for the 
future or not remains to be seen; but it is pleasant to think that a dish which 
appealed vastly to our forefathers is once more within our reach And in the 
meantime both Gloucester and Shrewsbury have no cause to be jealous 


FRANK SCHLOESSER 
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fo THe Epiror oF Country Lirt 
bly the accompanying photograph might be amusing and 


“ My young fox-terrier pup and youn, Ww 





PLATONI FRIENDSHIP 


ire extraordina i nell Immediately the latter see the former m m 
rd n, and t pup jumps on to her back and plays with het 
" t imal etl lown on back G. J. M. Ark 


CALCIUM CARBIDI KESIDUI AS MANUKI 


! i pio Country Lire 
I would i lived if 1 would kindly let me know if the residuc 
fecal i " i i manut rean it be used tor any other purpose 
W. LL A 
I " manu ture of acetylene is chemically identical 
rdina | | klin md may be used as a dressing for the ila 
i manure In | to elumina ill danger to growing plant however, it should 
i¢ in a heap tot ! time like slime w be put on the il some time before 
i pi i ! 
tO SAVI rHkE LAPWING 
ic nk Lpiror oF Country Lars 
\l | lLattention to the example set by the County Council of Gloucester 
ing protection to t { the lapwing, and the bird itself, through 
it tl eal im example whi vould be followed by other counties without 
ha thi artiale mad beautiful bird, at one time a common object in all 
ur fields, is now decreasing t whout the counts The lapwing (also known 
the peewit and green plover) is the only wild bird in the United Kingdom 
f min rous man eats both the eggs and the flesh, and a large trade 
lone in the exportation of these table commodities” for consumption in 
United Stat The bird is invaluable to the farmer, no other species being 
eful in keeping d n such pest " nail wire-wortm beetle aphides 
mal the larva { wious ts which infest gra turnips, wheat, et Every 
ne is agreed as to this bird's utilit md its only enemies are the selfish gourmand 
ire responsible | its destruction Josern COLLINSON 
Would it not b ifficient to fix a date after which the taking of plover 
wuld be illegal The objection to taking the first clutch is purely 
entimental, as the Lapwing breeds freely afterward ind the later broods are the 
tron Wi mpathise with the desire to afford this beautiful and useful bird 
reasonable protection l 


PAINT OVER PAINT 
fo tue Eptrror o1 Country Lire 
Sit I have an idea that 1 have seen some letters in Country Lire before now 


ibout the question of the necessity of taking the old paint off out-of-door wood 


vor) uch as the doors of stabl greenhouses, etc., before applying a new coat 
und I wuld like, if you will allow me, to give ny own experieygce in the matter 
believing it may be useful to others in the counts The professional painter 


md the builder will 


ilwa tell you that it! 

ential t ttl kd pain 
hould be taken off betore 
the new is put on mad a 
this is rather a long and 
troublesome busine it 


vd more than a litth 

the expense is, indeed 
ibig factorinit. Whether 
this is nece ul r neo ce 
pends entirel n the con 


dition of the paint alread 


n If that paint 1 
und and dl it not 
mily doc is well to lay 
the new coat m top ol 


but a great deal better 
Whv should it not The 
etiect is to give the wood 
i double coat of protec 
tron, for that is the maim 
pose of the paintin 
to pre erve the wood by 
preventing the wet trom 
getting into it Artists 
paint wain ver old 
layers of paint on their 
invas Why not, then 
the ordinary commercial 
painter on his out-of-door 


r indoor also, for the THEI TURKEY 
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matter of that-—-woodwork ¢ But if, on the contrary, the paint below is in a 
bad condition, inclined to blister-or to flake off, then you do not do the slights 

wal by laying another coat over this, because the only result is that the 
two peel off together In that case the only right way is to take off the old paint, 
© that the new may have a chance of lying close on the wood. After all, it is 
i very simple matter, and common-sense would show a man the truth of it. 
were it not that the truth is overlaid by the dictum, uttered as if it were an 
ntegral part of the mystery of the painter’s craft, that old paint must be taken 
if before any new is applied \ double coat, if both are good, is more than 
twice as good, in my humble opinion, than one .G 


4 TURKEY'S JEALOUSY 
fo tHe Eprror ot Country Lirt 
SiR I was much interested in the account of a pet goose contributed to Country 
Lire for January 28th by a correspondent (Miss Emily Mason), as I know of a 
omewhat similar devotion in a turkey On a Montana ranch there is a young 
lady who keeps Plymouth Rock fowls, and she happened to rear a single mak 
turkey among her spring chickens. This turkey developed a strong affection 
for its mistress, the strength of which she realised last February in the following 
circumstances It was an invariable custom with the fair poulterer, when she 
fed her fowls, to pick up the turkey under her arm and to feed it in that position 
But on this particular occasion she chanced to lift up a tame cockerel instead 
4 the turkey, and, much to her surprise, the latter at once expressed most 


Violent indignation Never before had the young turkey (without females of 
its own species) made its characteristic “‘ display,” yet this it immediately 
began Ihe head was drawn back, the tail spread like a fan, and th 


vibrating wings were dragged along the ground, while at the same time the 
bird, though too young to gobble, emitted a peculiar blowing or puffing nois 
The astonished owner, who still hugged the cockerel, watched her inflated 
favourite strut with ruffled feathers around her in jealous frenzy, with the 
evident desire to divert her attention from the fowl, which, on being released, 


was immediately attacked by its enraged rival Hampered, however, by its 
persistent display,” the turkey was not a dangerous adversary, and th 
fugitive cockerel made good its escape under a_ building It seems notable 


that im this forlorn bird the desire to charm, which inspires more favourey 
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obblers to attract their mates, should spring into birth from sheer jealousy 
for the sake of a human friend. On hearing of this remarkable bird we hastened 
with a camera to interview the owner, whose charming personality afforded 
ample justification for the tender passion of her profégé. She was most anxious 
to oblige us by showing off her pet, and needed merely to pick up a cockerel 
and caress it in order to excite the turkev’s wrath Unfortunately, the turkey 
seemed to uspect the sincerity of the game, and declined to be worked up tot 
an effective “ display.” Possibly the February snow may have had something 
todo with it; but cockerel after cockerel was caught and held without producing 
the desired result When 
vexed, the turkey seized 
the fowl by the head, which 
it thrust into a mound 
and held there buried in the 
refuse. The girl's father 
fearing that the cockerel 
would be killed, compelled 
the turkey to release it 
hold, whereupon the indig 
nant fowl flung itself in 
turn upon its antagonist 
with bill, feet and wings 
Although the Plymouth 
Rock, at eight pounds, wa 
giving away its own weight 
to the turkey at sixteen 
pounds, it would hav 
been interesting to hav 
allowed them a fight to a 
finish. Presumably a game 
cock, of full age and 
vigour, would ultimately 
defeat, perhaps kill, a tur 
key, no matter what initial 
advantage the latter might 
derive from its weight 
and size. Has any readet 
of Country Lire evel 
witnessed such a contest 
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